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TREASURE FOR 
THE 70TH CENTURY 


Many people have asked us how the 
Westinghouse World’s Fair Time Cap- 
*3 sule came into existence. Why should 
$i an electrical company be so interested 
~ in what the people of 5,000 years 
hence think of us? 

It all started with the slogan of the New York World’s Fair. 
Most people, we knew, were thinking of “The World of To- 
morrow” in terms of ten or more years. Why not, somebody sug- 
gested, take a real leap into the future? 

Groups of scientists, to whom we appealed for advice, applauded 
the idea of preserving something for the future; said it was too bad 
the Egyptians, and the Sumerians, and the Mayas hadn’t been as 
thoughtful. Librarians, printers, historians and others helped with 
suggestions for the Book of Record of the Time Capsule, which is 
expected to preserve the story of the Time Capsule for future 
generations. A committee of engineers decided that one of the 
newest alloys, Cupaloy, could be counted on to resist corrosion, 
pressure and other hazards for many thousands of years. By using 
the latest techniques, such as microfilm, we were able to cram an 
astonishing lot.of information, and several hundred articles and 
materials of common use, into the Time Capsule. 

Through it all, we had the help and enthusiasm of many of the 
country’s foremost scholars and scientific men. In fact, it was an 
illuminating experience to learn how pleasantly men and women 
in all walks of life can cooperate in the working out of a simple, 
uncommercial, imagination-provoking idea. It was an emotional 
experience, too. On the day when the Time Capsule began its long 
rest, at the site of what is now the Westinghouse Building at the 
New York World’s Fair, more than one person in the audience 
wiped tears from his eyes when the glistening Cupaloy Capsule 
began its solemn descent. 

But what's the nub of it? Well, we think the Time Capsule 
attracted such wide and kindly interest because it is a sort of 
symbol of our age; an age of which most of us are intensely proud 
in spite of many difficulties and shortcomings. An age that not 
only believes it has something of great value to preserve and pass 
on to the future, but equally significant, one that knows how to pre- 
serve it—at least the material part of it. 

We hope the “futurians” do find the capsule, of course. If they 
are so far advanced that the objects we have left seem only toys to 
them, we think they will nevertheless be interested to know that 
an age otherwise pretty intent on its own problems, still found 
time to think of the future. 


YF hat’sLVew 
in Books 


THE PressurE Boys (The Inside 
Story of Lobbying in America). By 
Kenneth G, Crawford. Published by 
Julian Messner, Inc. 308 pp. $3. In 
a craft like journalism, where good 
newspaper reporting forbids the in- 
trusion of personal opinion, it is in- 
evitable that reporters should build up 
repressions. The author frankly tells 
us that he has written this book to 
work some of them off. The situation 
has made for good exposé. Here, for 
the first time, the country’s leading 
lobbyists are brought into view and 
their methods subjected to the cold 
light of factual analysis by one who 
has watched them at close range. 
Names are named—scores of them, 

Thus the former presidential 
cabinet officer, whose clients now in- 
clude firms which were previously 
subject to his investigatory fire, is 
pointed out ; the quondam head of the 
NRA, who has been crowned with 
the dubious—but profitable—distinc- 


_ tion of “King of the Lobby,” is dis- 


cussed; and the representative from 
New York, who carries the title of 
“Congressional advocate for Doan’s 
Kidney Pills,” comes in for his share 
of attention. Who is No. 1 man for 
the movie lobby? See page 90. Who 
is the Washington watchdog for the 
Cuban sugar interests? See page 174. 

And so it goes. Page after page, the 
book is packed with disclosures. Some 
of them may shock you. This is not 
the first work by a newspaper man 
to take the wide-eyed reader behind 
the scenes for the purported “‘inside 
story.” But it is one of the few of 
such efforts (strangely enough) that 
manages to remain entertaining in the 
telling. It sparkles. Some of the big 
property interests may not like this 
book. The same goes for a lot of peo- 
ple down in Washington. But to 
those who have a penchant for the so- 
called “story behind the headlines,” 
this will probably come as the best 
possible recommendation for Mr. 
Crawford’s book. 


x 


Note: The book reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wor tp Boox SHop. 
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ee September, 1939, as re- 
ported by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler and others, was the date fixed 
by astrologers as the critical point in 
Hitler’s life. In obedience, therefore, 
either to his destiny or to the incanta- 
tions of his soothsayers, Hitler chose 
the fixed time to challenge the author- 
ity of the British Empire. He thereby 
set off, on the month’s opening day, a 
series of economic repercussions that 
will prove of dynamic influence to 
the world over this year and many 
that will come. 

War’s incidence on America was 
in accord in some respects with pre- 
conceived notions ; in others it proved 
contrary to the best laid calculations. 
Prices of high grade bonds, for illus- 
tration, sold off sharply, just as had 
been anticipated. Prices of essential 
war commodities, in turn, moved rap- 
idy upward. Of considerable im- 
portance, the nation’s entire financial 
structure, allowing for the normal 
change in rates on capital as reflected 
by the fall in bond prices, withstood 
the shock with hardly a tremor. 


Contrary Market? 


But contrary to the general expec- 
tation the stock market, rather than 
selling down temporarily with the 
commencement of hostilities, moved 
strongly forward. Business likewise 
started a vigorous climb. The stock 
market advance can be explained on 
the grounds that the war approached 
so gradually and openly as to have 
permitted its prior discounting by the 
market in the extended interval be- 
tween Anschluss with Austria in 
March, 1938, and the invasion of 
Poland in September, 1939. Thus 


Wall Street’s aged axiom that stocks. 


go up when the bad news is out was 
again illustrated. 

Having made allowance for war, 
stocks were in a position on its out- 


War Boom 
Boomletr 


By Charles J. Collins 


break to respond to the course of 
business, and business jumped for- 
ward. This acceleration of a move- 
ment that was already upward may 
be attributed to (1) forward buying 
by domestic consumers and producers 
out of the fear that war orders would 
cause a sharp price increase in many 
goods, plus (2) orders from foreign 
neutrals who found German, French, 
and British sources of supply sud- 
denly cut off. 

War, in other words, has given a 
decided impetus to the cyclical recov- 
ery in business that has now been 
under way in this country for sixteen 
months, or since May of last year. 
Whereas, in the early part of the third 
quarter, the writer, in these columns, 
estimated that the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial produc- 
tion would average around 97 for the 
quarter in its entirety, thereby pro- 
jecting a substantial advance from the 
average of 94 for the second quarter, 
it now appears that the third quarter’s 
average will have ruled at around 104. 
Barring a sudden peace, an average 
level of 115-118 for the last quarter 
may prove a conservative estimate. 

What is currently being witnessed, 
in contradistinction to the hand-to- 
mouth buying policies of the preced- 
ing year or more, is a restocking of 


—Finfoto 
CHARLES J. COLLINS 
3 


inventories by consumers and produc- 
ers. This forward buying movement 
is based upon the assumption that 
heavy war orders, as well as large 
and sustained purchasing from neutral 
foreign nations, will favor this coun- 
try’s industry, to the betterment of 
prices in general. 

Stated otherwise, we are witnessing 
a speculative buying movement that is 
currently lifting production appre- 
ciably beyond normal consumption 
needs. In its present stage the move- 
ment is remindful of the uprush in the 
summer of 1933 because of inflation 
fears induced by our suspension of 
gold payments and the subsequent 
anticipation of cost and price in- 
creases under NRA; of the uprush 
in the winter of 1933-34 because of 
the price threat resident in the up- 
pricing of gold; and of the uprush in 
the winter of 1936-37 because of 
Great Britain’s $7 billion rearmament 
announcement and the belief that this 
program would cause a wide lift in 
prices of certain important world 
commodities. 


Inventory Situation 


If heavy war purchases of our 
goods are to be promptly made by 
Great Britain and France, or excess 
purchases by other foreign nations are 
to be witnessed, then the current 
stocking of inventories may not prove 
as dangerous as was the case in each 
of the instances just mentioned. This 
is for the reason that increased sales 
abroad would serve to ballast or 
steady the movement by eliminating 
some of the excess production that is 
now going into cold storage. 

Absence of heavy war and other 
foreign purchasing, or only moderate 
purchasing, on the other hand, would 
leave the American economy on a 
rather unstable keel. Evidences still 
suggest that we are in an unbalanced 
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recovery based largely on consump- 
tion goods demand and any sudden 
overstocking of inventories, such as 
may currently be developing, must 
therefore be followed by a period of 
downward readjustment in produc- 
tion. 

In view of the above considerations, 
it becomes quite important to observe 
the actual amount of war and other 
foreign business to be received by this 
country over the months ahead, as 
well as the degree to which our econ- 
omy may be stimulated by internal re- 
armament. Awaiting evidence, pro or 
con, on this subject, there are certain 
considerations that merit comment. 
One relates to the different European 
war background today as compared 
with 1914. Another is the question as 
to the length of the domestic buying 
movement now under way if outside 
orders do not appear as a sustaining 
factor. 

As concerns the distinction between 
the current and the earlier war situa- 
tions abroad, it might be pointed out 
that in 1914 Great Britain and France 
were not fully equipped for war as it 
came unexpectedly and thus, within a 
reasonable period after war broke out, 
it became necessary that they enter 
our markets for the purchase of war 
supplies. In the current situation, 
Great Britain and France have been 
rearming for two years or more, in 
the process of which they have been 
accumulating fairly heavy supplies. 


-~—Herblock, N.Y. World-Telegram 


As a second consideration, Great 
Britain and France at the beginning 
of the World War and through its 
entire course, had access to our credit 
and thus could freely borrow our 
funds to purchase our goods, thereby 
maintaining their internal credit situa- 
tion. Under today’s Johnson Act these 
countries cannot borrow in the United 
States but, instead, must use the 
credits that have been previously 
built up or such gold as they may 
have. This inability to borrow in 
American markets means that Britain 
and France will be most circumspect 
in the use of their own credit in the 
early stages of the war for the reason 
that they do not know how long the 


A Burdensome Phase of the 


NVESTMENT bankers complain 
bitterly over the inhibition placed 
upon them by the twenty-day “incuba- 
tion” clause in the SEC new Securities 
Act. They have a just reason for 
feeling resentful. This part of the law 
was intended to provide the SEC 
with a period of grace to enable it to 
discover if there were any violations, 
advertent or inadvertent, in the ex- 
pensive registration document that 
must be filed before a security can be 
offered publicly. 

Here, as in many other instances, 
the practical application of good in- 
tentions has failed to work satisfac- 
torily. The money market may have 
turned sour at the end of the twenty- 
day period, as was the case some time 
ago when Bethlehem Steel bonds and 
Pure Oil stocks were brought out and 
underwriters were caught holding an 
unwelcome bag. Recently the market 


again turned bad for bond issues 
which had been registered, and in 
these instances issues have either been 
withdrawn or are being withheld 
from the market awaiting a more 
auspicious occasion for their public 
offering. 

This burdensome clause should be 
either entirely revoked or drastically 
amended. It has served no useful pur- 
pose. It embodies none of the realities 
that can successfully protect the pub- 
lic against fraud or chicanery, protec- 
tion which could be extended with 
even greater force by much simpler 
provisions. Yet this is not the only 
phase of the security law that is sub- 
ject to legitimate criticism. It has al- 
ready been demonstrated in repeated 
instances that corporations of high 
credit rating need not pass through 
the SEC in selling their securities, 
since they have found a group of large 


war will last, or whether they must 
eventually face Russia and Italy, all 
of which would mean a harder and 
more costly struggle than is being cur- 
rently anticipated. 

As a third consideration, the first 
war, particularly in its opening year, 
witnessed a large amount of open 
fighting when use of munitions and 
destruction of materials progressed at 
a rapid rate. Under the present means 
of defense incorporating the Maginot 
and Limes Lines, open fighting is 
more difficult and the current war, 
rather than being one of heavy casual- 
ties and frequent large engagements 
between the combatants, may narrow 
down, except for occasional fighting, 
to an attempt, by the British and the 
French to force Germany’s capitula- 
tion by way of a blockade and eco- 
nomic attrition. 

Lastly, Great Britain is more self- 
contained, from a standpoint of raw 
materials, than was true in the previ- 
ous war and thus may find that she 
along with France can draw to a con- 
siderable extent on her own resources 
rather than coming into the United 
States. As an illustration, at the be- 
ginning of World War No. 1 the 
United States (with 557,000 tons) 
was producing around 56 per cent of 
the annual world copper output; the 
British Empire (with 100,000 tons) 
10 per cent. We were the only source 
of important supplies. Last year the 

(Please turn to page 23) 


Securities Act 


insurance companies willing to pur- 
chase new bonds en bloc, thus leaving 
the underwriters out in the cold and 
depriving private investors and banks 
of opportunities to place their money 
to advantage. 

This brings us to another question, 
involving the wisdom of these big in- 
surance companies concentrating the 
investment of the funds of their pol- 
icy holders in such issues when years 
of experience have preached that the 
greatest measure of security is lodged 
in broad diversification, inasmuch as 
what appears a tower of strength to- 
day can develop serious structural 
weaknesses tomorrow. Therein re- 
poses a possibility that may come 
home some time in the future to 
plague the insurance companies. This 
is a phase of the “incubation” clause 
that has not yet received the serious 
consideration which it deserves. 
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fb. peak of prosperity for the 
railroads resulting from the ef- 
fects of the World War boom in 
American industry was reached in 
1916. Compared with the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914, aggregate rail 
earnings for the calendar year 1916 
increased almost 90 per cent. But 
the records show that a significant 
number of carriers realized net gains 
which were far below the average, and 
a few ended operations for 1916 with 
results which compared unfavorably 
with the last pre-war twelvemonth. 

The tabulation which is presented 
with this article gives a summary of 
the records of the twenty railroads 
(excluding minor carriers and a few 
in which there is little or no investor 
interest) which made the most im- 
pressive gains in both gross and net 
earnings from 1914 to 1916. It is not 
all-inclusive from the viewpoint of 
outstanding gains in net, since several 
roads were able to increase their net 
earnings sharply on a less than aver- 
age advance in gross revenues. The 
selections in the list were limited to 
carriers which showed an advance in 
gross revenues of at least 20 per cent, 
which was somewhat better than the 
average. 


Favored Roads 


Even a cursory examination of this 
group shows the striking predomi- 
nance of eastern and middle western 
industrial and coal railroads. The 
transcontinental systems traversing 
the southwestern and central western 
regions also showed large gains, in 
which a few smaller roads such as the 
Colorado & Southern and the West- 
ern Pacific participated. Their im- 
provement in earnings (in which 


Rails which have the 
best prospects of 
repeating the large 
gains of 1914-1916 (in 
the event of a long 
war) have also re- 
sponded quickly to 
the domestic business 
recovery. 


other southwestern roads shared de- 
spite less impressive gains in gross) 
reflected large gains in grain export 
shipments and the effects of the war 
upon intercoastal water traffic. 

It appears logical to assume that 
substantially the same group of car- 
riers would be the major beneficiaries 
of an industrial boom induced by the 
present war, in the event that the 


Favored Rails— 
For Wartime 


Domestic Recovery 


conflict proves to be of long duration 
and our neutrality can be maintained 
without imposing trade restrictions 
which would seriously limit the scope 
of our foreign commerce. Some al- 
lowance must, of course, be made for 
altered circumstances. 


Different War? 


The European nations (neutral or 
at war) are no longer dependent upon 
American agricultural products in as 
large a measure as formerly. Exports 
of substantial quantities of corn prod- 
ucts, edible oils, lard and other foods 
may be envisaged if the war continues 
into a second or third year, but the 
prospects for wheat and flour exports, 
which bulked so large in the last war, 
will be quite limited as long as the 
British Dominions continue to show 
the heavy surpluses of recent years. 
Consequently, the southwestern rail- 
roads will have to look to the oil in- 
dustry or other traffic sources, al- 
though a few carriers in this group 


Railroads Which Benefited During the World War 


Revenues Per -—Net Income —, Per 
: 191 1916 Cent 1914 1916 Cent 
Railroad: (fise. yr.) (cal. yr.) Gain (fisc. yr.) (cal. yr.) Gain 
illions Millions ——— 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... $93.5 $121.5 30 $20.1 $38.1 90 
Baltimore & Oliio...c.c.ciccccccccces 4 116.9 20 9.2 12.6 37 
Chesapeake & Ohio................. 36.7 49.8 36 2.9 7.6 160 
Colorado & Southern................. 7.6 9.1 20 0.57 1.7 198 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 39.8 51.5 29 10.3 14.8 a 
3.3 65.9 24 1.3 5.9 350 
New York Central.......ccccccccces *166.0 223.3 35 10.6 45.6 330 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.. 11.7 15.4 31 0.14 1.7 1,100 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 66.6 80.4 20 0.27 5.5 1,950 
Norfolk & 44.4 59.4 33 10.3 21.8 110 
a ay 178.9 230.3 29 36.4 52.4 44 
16.4 22.5 37 D 7.1 0.8 
Pittsburgh Bele. 17.6 24.0 36 5.2 10.1 95 
Philadelphia  ROSGN...<...00008 47.1 60.4 28 7.4 14.7 8 
Southern Pacific ..............cee00. 138.5 193.9 40 20.4 49.1 140 
6.3 8.5 34 1.3 - 25 95 
30.0 37.7 25 D 1.7 5.4 

Western Maryland ................. 8.3 11.9 4 D 2.7 1.3 
6.1 8.3 36 D 4.4 2.4 as 
Wheeling & wake Erie.............. 7.6 10.0 31 0.47 1.0 120 


D—Deficit. *Including Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 
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have recently shown good gains in 
response to predominantly domestic 
factors. 

Fortunately for those who are in- 
terested in making new purchases of 
some of the more promising rail equi- 
ties, it is not necessary to predicate 
_ commitments entirely upon the pos- 
sibility of a prolonged war boom in 
this country. The record of rail earn- 
ings through the month of August, 
1939, shows that most of the indus- 
trial carriers which might qualify for 
the “war baby” category also respond 
quickly to the stimulus of a domestic 
business recovery unrelated to war 
influences. This may be illustrated 
by a comparison of 1938 per share 
earnings of some of the roads in- 
cluded in the tabulation with the in- 
dicated annual rate of earnings based 
upon a twelve months seasonal pro- 


jection of August results: | 
1938 Earns. *Indicated 


Per Share _ Annual 

Road: of Common Earns. 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... $2.62 $4.50 
New York Central........... 70.59 71.00 
Norfolk & Western.......... 13.95 25.00 
0.84 2.25 

*Based on August reports. ¢Times fixed 


charges earned. tOn preferred stock. 


New Peaks 


T HERE was a time when Sears, 
‘Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
were strictly rural institutions and 
the mention of either name brought 
visions of farmers poring over a 
bulky and brightly colored catalogue. 
Today, however, “city folk” talk of 
going to “Sears’” or “Ward’s” as 
glibly as they might talk of going to 
their leading department store. It 
all began in the mid-’twenties, when 


The records of a few of the south- 
ern carriers show equally impressive 
progress. Alabama Great Southern, 
Louisville & Nashville and Southern 
Railway realized better than average 
gains from 1914 to 1916. Because 
of the increasing industrialization of 
the South in recent years, these roads 
might be affected by a war boom to a 
greater extent than twenty-five years 
ago. At all events, their recent show- 
ing entitles their securities to con- 
sideration. 

Since traffic volume has risen 
sharply during September, the re- 
ports of the industrial roads for that 
month will show further large gains. 
Granting that a truce in the European 
war, or a reaction from the excep- 
tional surge of business in Septem- 
ber, might cause temporary unsettle- 
ment in the stock market, affecting 
rail stocks as well as industrial equi- 
ties which are more clearly entitled to 
the war baby classification, it does 
not necessarily follow that a long in- 
dustrial recession and bear market 
would ensue. Rail equities have not 
been over-exploited marketwise, al- 
though recent events have enhanced 


Sight for 


the development of automobile trans- 
portation reached a point where sub- 
stantial sections of the farming popu- 
lation found it possible to satisfy a 
growing style consciousness—a con- 
sciousness that was greatly stimulated 
by the radio. Naturally, mail order 
sales fell off. As a measure of de- 
fense, the two leading mail order 
units began to establish chains of re- 
tail stores in towns and cities. 


Comparing the Mail Order Leaders 


Montgomery Ward: 


Sales 


Profits Pes Share 


Calendar years ended: ——(in millions )—— *Profit +Divs. 
14.4 17.7 $4.77 $5.00 
267.3 13.4 2.60 2.62% 

Fiscal vears ended: 

293.0 13.5 2.65 0.60 

361.3 20.2 3.63 4.90 

414.1 19.2 3.41 1.50 

414.0 19.7 3.50 $1.25 
Sears, Roebuck: 

Calendar years ended: 

$319.8 $26.9 $6.28 $2.50 
403.5 30.1 6.62 2.50 
392.1 21.5 4.45 3.75 

Fiscal years ended: 


*Based on shares outstanding at end of each year. {Represents calendar years. 
tIncluding payment due October 14. §To September 11, inclusive. 


the interest of both investor and 
speculator in this group. Among the 
more conservative issues which com- 
bine attractive income return with 
moderate appreciation possibilities are 
Alabama Great Southern, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Louisville & Nashville and 
Norfolk & Western. From the stand- 
point of financial position, Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and 
Wheeling & Lake Erie are strongly 
entrenched, but dividend payments 
are irregular and the latter two issues 
have thin markets. The income re- 
turn from Pennsylvania has been 
small in recent years, but improve- 
ment in this respect is easily possible, 
and the stock is probably one of the 
best selections for those who wish 
to follow a middle road between in- 
vestment and speculative considera- 
tions. In the strictly speculative 
category, New York Central, Nickel 
Plate preferred, the Pere Marquette 
preferreds and Southern Railway pre- 
ferred are subject to leverage and 
other factors which indicate greater 
than average appreciation possibilities 
in a period of sustained growth in 
traffic and net operating income. 


Mail Orders 


It took a lot of courage to make 
that step. For it is not easy to break 
away from habits and policies built 
up during almost half-a-century of 
service in a highly specialized field. 
The fact that it was done exemplifies 
the merchandising realism behind the 
managements of each of these con- 
cerns. It was not long before peo- 
ple took to the new idea, and Sears 
and Ward began to make many new 
friends. Sales rose and so did earn- 
ings ; in the general prosperity of the 
late *twenties, they mounted to new 
heights. As shown by the table here- 
with, however, these peaks have since 


been scaled on more than one 
occasion. 
When set against the records 


of other comparable merchandising 
groups, it is evident that the mail or- 
ders have out-performed them by far. 
Aside from what has already been 
mentioned, this may be credited to 
close-pricing policies, aggressive sell- 
ing campaigns, continued expansion 
of outlets, steady widening of prod- 
uct lines, a courageous approach to in- 
ventory problems and the introduction 
(Please turn to page 25) 
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the past several decades 
the competitive position of mer- 
chant iron producers has shown 
marked deterioration. In the days 
when most of the steel produced in 
this country came from Bessemer con- 
verters, these enterprises sold large 
amounts of iron not only to foundries 
but to non-integrated steel makers as 
well, and the cyclical fluctuations in 
demand for iron were no more severe 
than for steel or other capital goods 
items, 


Market Restricted 


In recent years many of the 
small steel companies have added to 
their blast furnace facilities or have 
been acquired by large integrated or- 
ganizations, thus lessening the mar- 
ket for steelmaking iron. An even 
more serious factor has been the in- 
crease in the percentage of steel ca- 
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pacity accounted for by open hearth 
and electric furnaces; the latter take 
a 100 per cent scrap charge and the 
former normally use as much scrap as 
pig iron, whereas scrap is hardly used 
at all in Bessemers. 

The drop in total demand for mer- 
chant iron has been closely paralleled 
by abandonment of small furnaces 
which could no longer operate profit- 
ably, and under normal conditions the 
companies still surviving thus have 
about as much of a market left as 
was formerly the case. But normal 
conditions have almost ceased to 
exist ; either demand is so small as to 
preclude profits, or so large that it 
can hardly be satisfied. In recent 
years, unfortunately, the former con- 
dition has prevailed much more often 
than the latter. Merchant iron pro- 
ducers are thus subject to extremely 
wide variations in earning power. 
Their equities obviously involve sub- 
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stantial risks, but under favorable cir- 
cumstances they constitute excellent 
speculative vehicles. 

There are two principal reasons for 
the extreme swings in open market 
demand for pig iron. During de- 
pressions the merchant producers en- 
counter competition from integrated 
steel companies seeking to use their 
idle blast furnace capacity, whereas 
during a period of large steel pro- 
duction these enterprises not only 
have no surplus iron to sell, but may 
actually be forced to buy small 
amounts. The other factor is the 
changing price relationship between 
scrap and pig iron. Output of the 
latter can be regulated in accordance 
with indicated demand, whereas there 
is virtually no control over the sup- 
ply of scrap; thus, scrap prices are 
much more sensitive to changes in 
consumption. 


Parity Prices? 


During a well sustained major re- 
covery movement the two types of ma- 
terials may be quoted practically at a 
parity, but depressions always find 
scrap prices anywhere from five to 
ten dollars a ton below those for pig. 
At such times, the proportion of scrap 
in the open hearth or cupola furnace 
is considerably increased, still further 
lowering the demand for iron. The 
opposite trend is witnessed during 
good times. 

In the last several months, all 
trends have been heavily in favor of 
the merchant iron producers. In- 
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creasing production of automobiles 
and machinery has expanded foundry 
needs for the product, while the spec- 
tacular rise in steel output has re- 
moved integrated steel producers from 
the market on the selling side and has 
considerably enhanced the pig iron 
requirements of the mills which do 
not have adequate blast furnace facili- 
ties. The buying move has been ac- 
celerated by the fact that consumers’ 
inventories were decidedly subnormal. 
As of September 15, the price of ail 
grades of pig iron was advanced $2 
a ton, placing quotations only a dollar 
below those prevailing throughout 
most of 1937 and the early part of 
1938. 

Trends in scrap markets have also 
been favorable. Scrap prices have 
gone up about ten dollars a ton since 
May and in some districts (notably 
Pittsburgh) this material is actually 
quoted at a premium over pig iron. 
The index of scrap prices, compiled 
by The Iron Age, is currently higher 
than at any time since April, 1923. 
In the first eight months of this year, 
scrap exports rose 20 per cent, domes- 
tic consumption 69 per cent, over the 
totals witnessed in the same period of 


When You Inquire 


O INSURE prompt replies to 

inquiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a_ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single security. To facilitate quick 
replies subscribers should attach a 
special delivery or air-mail stamp. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as they are received. 


No Telephone fuquiries Can Be Answered 


1938. There is a distinct possibility 
of a scrap shortage. Under existing 
conditions, the percentage of iron 
charged to furnaces may be expected 
to show a considerable increase. Ex- 
ports of pig iron thus far during 1939 
have been well below those recorded 
last year, and the outlook is beclouded 
by the scarcity of available ship- 
ping facilities, but there has been a 
large volume of inquiry from neu- 


Reprieve for 


tral countries during recent weeks. 

According to The Iron Age, pro- 
duction of merchant pig iron aver- 
aged 11,292 tons daily during Sep- 
tember, a figure exceeded only in 
November of last year, since 1937. 
A number. of merchant furnaces were 
not lighted until late in the month, 
and October output will undoubtedly 
record another . substantial increase. 
Nor is any letdown in sight there- 
after. Producers were reported to be 
booked solidly for the entire fourth 
quarter prior to the price increase, 
and orders are still coming in at a 
good rate. It is believed that prac- 
tically all the iron shipped is going 
directly into consumption. 

Interlake Iron (recent price, 15) 
and Woodward Iron (29) appear to 
be the best situated issues for par- 
ticipation in the expected further im- 
provement in the field. Both com- 
panies own large reserves of coal and 
iron ore, and the inflationary implica- 
tions of recent developments thus 
have no terrors for them. These is- 
sues have already recorded  sub- 
stantial gains, but do not appear to 
have exhausted their longer term 
potentialities. 


Bankrupt Rail Shares? 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Examiner has proposed 

a reorganization plan for the Erie 
Railroad which would slash funded 
indebtedness from $509 million to 
$251 million. It would also reduce 
total fixed charge requirements from 
approximately $14.4 million to $7.2 
‘million. But most interesting, it 
would recognize some equity for the 
preferred and common stocks. Now, 
drastic reductions in fixed charge re- 
quirements of bankrupt railroads as 
a result of sharp scaling down in out- 
standing bonds have come to be a rul- 
ing ICC proposal. But elimination 
of equity interests has also come to 
be an inevitable follow-up. What, 
then, is the significance of the ex- 
aminer’s Erie proposal? Does it 
signal a permanent reversal of policy? 
Since there is no certainty that this 
plan is indicative of the final treat- 
ment that will be accorded security 
holders in the ultimate reorganization 
of the carrier, it is impossible to make 


dogmatic statements. However, from 
the present situation some inferences 
might be drawn that seem to indicate 
this does not represent a _ policy 
change. In the first place, the ICC’s 
plan for the consolidation of the 
Eastern Railroads announced in July, 
1932, allocated the Erie to the C. & 
O.-Nickel Plate system. Second, the 
direct stock control of the C. & O. 
in the Erie amounted to 55.67 per 
cent at the end of 1938. Third, R. S. 
Marshall, vice-president of the C. & 
O., testified at a hearing before the 
ICC last January 31 that ultimate 
physical consolidation of the two sys- 
tems would be greatly facilitated if the 
C. & O.’s interest and influence were 
recognized in the final reorganization 
plan. 

Mr. Marshall also stated that 
the present reorganization proceed- 
ings offered an appropriate oppor- 
tunity for consolidation of the Erie 
with the C. & O. and other system 
lines. The point was emphasized that 


. the C. & O. was not taking any posi- 


tion in regard to the pending reorgan- 
ization plans for the Erie. Finally, — 
recognition of some equity for Erie 
stockholders has more to justify it 
than such recognition in other bank- 
rupt situations. This carrier was 
able to show earnings averaging close 
to fixed charge requirements for sev- 
eral years prior to the announcement 
of bankruptcy. Only in 1938 did this 
figure show a sharp decline. 

Now, place each of these points 
alongside of the full report of the ex- 
aminer and bear in mind the 1932 
ICC consolidation proposal. They 
would seem to indicate that this pro- 
posal cannot be regarded as definitely 
pointing to similar treatment in all 
other bankrupt rail situations. All 


in all, such equities remain in a high- 
ly uncertain position, too speculative 
to warrant consideration at least until 
there appears more definite evidence 
that there has been a reversal of ICC 


policy. 
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hort Bonds 


Special 


Hic! grade short term bonds are 
ordinarily thought of as “de- 
fensive” situations in which repre- 
sentation is hardly necessary except 
during periods of acute depression 
when practically every other type of 
security is subject to severe declines. 
Many investors are thoroughly justi- 
fied in adopting this attitude, but oc- 
casionally there may exist special con- 
siderations which dictate keeping at 
least a portion of one’s funds in is- 
sues that are relatively immune to 
significant changes in market prices. 
The following issues not only occupy 
the conservative position common to 
bonds of companies with high credit 
ratings, but they are less vulnerable 
than long term, high coupon liens of 
comparable grade to the effects of a 
further increase in interest rates. The 
average yield of 3.24 per cent avail- 
able on this group is considerably 
higher than the return which can be 
obtained, under present conditions, on 
most obligations of similar grade and 
maturity. 

It is unnecessary to point out the 
high standing of Firestone Tire and 
Louisville & Nashville. Both com- 
panies are in very strong financial 


These obligations pro- 

vide safety of principal 

at little sacrifice of in- 
come return. 


condition and earned full fixed 
charges by a comfortable margin in 
every year of the depression but one. 
The strong position of their bonds is 


- emphasized by the fact that the former 


company has omitted dividends on its 
common stock in only two years 
since 1910 (1922 and 1923), while 
the latter has suspended only one 
year in forty (1933). The pros- 
pective increase in demand _ for 
tires has favorable implications for 
Firestone, while Louisville & Nash- 


eeds 


ville’s revenues will be boosted over 
coming months by rising industrial 
activity and bituminous coal con- 
sumption. 

Oregon Railroad & Navigation 4s 
are secured by a first lien on im- 
portant trackage in Oregon and 
Washington operated by the Union 
Pacific under lease. This line pro- 
vides the Union Pacific system with 
its only means of access to Spokane 
and Portland. The lease must be re- 
newed each year, but for practical 
purposes it might as well be per- 
petual. Western New York & Penn- 
sylvania Railway operates lines from 
Buffalo to important points in Penn- 
sylvania, and is leased by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for 999 years. In 
both cases the lease agreements pro- 
vide for payment by the lessee of in- 
terest charges and other expenses of 
the subsidiary roads. 


A Short Term Bond Group 


ISSUE: 


Firestone Tire deb. 3%4s, 1948............ 
Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s, 1940.... 
Oregon R. R. & Navigation Cons. 4s, 1946 
Western N. Y. & Penna. Ry. Gen. 4s, 1943 


Call Recent Yield to 
Price Price Maturity 
Not 100 4.00 
Not 104 2.80 
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Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL WorRLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, October 4, 1939 


American Tel. & Tel. A+ 


At prevailing levels, around 162, 
shares are attractive for placement of 
long term investmént funds (ann. 
div., $9; yield, 5.5%). Last month’s 
extra dividend from the Western 
Electric subsidiary together with re- 
cent jump in toll line revenues, is ex- 
pected to make the September period 
the company’s largest quarter since 
1937. It will also mark the first time 
in around two years that the period 
dividend requirement of $2.25 per 
share will have been earned. During 
the first half this year, toll revenues 
ran some 6 per cent higher and con- 
solidated net equalled $4.28 per share, 
compared with $4.05 in the corre- 


sponding 1938 interval. (Also FW, 
July 19.) 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet | B 


Present positions in shares may be 
retained as a long term speculation; 
recent price, 13 (indicated amn. raie, 
50 cents). Stockholders were re- 
cently informed that company’s in- 
vestment in all of Europe amounted 
to around $2.5 million, or only 4.6 
per cent of total net assets, as of 
June 30, 1939. At the same time it 
was revealed that European sources 
accounted for $537,000, or 21 per 
cent, of the approximately $2.4 mil- 
lion earned in the first six months. 
While calculated to cut into foreign 
sales, the conflict abroad should not 
present serious difficulties for this 
company. Besides, price of the stock 
appears to discount whatever unfa- 
vorable events may occur in that di- 
rection. (Also FW, Aug. 30.) 


Dresser (S. R.) Mfg. C+ 


Speculative positions in shares, now 
around 11, should be continued. 
Aided by seasonal influences, the 
general improvement in economic 
conditions has been making for some 


smart gains in sales. Result has been 
that sources close to the company are 
now estimating net equivalent to 
around 65 cents a share for the Sep- 
tember quarter—an upward revision 
as compared with earlier forecasts. 
Despite the fact that business is 
largely cyclical in character, Dresser 
managed to remain in the black 
throughout the depression years. 
(Also FW, Aug. 16.) 


du Pont A+ 


Preeminent industry position and 
longer range growth prospects justify 
purchase of shares for well balanced 
investment programs; approx. price, 
179 (paid $3.75 so far this year). As 


a result of the war-inspired rush of 


orders, the chemical picture has been 
changing so rapidly that earnings 
estimates seem to be revised every 
few weeks. In so far as this unit 
is concerned, indications are that 
September quarter net touched a new 
high for the period. Previous interim 
earnings peak was in 1937. While it 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
§ Worn Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Continental Steel ........... C+toB 

Sales and earns. progress good 4 
D+ to C 

“Holiday demand broadened 

B+ toB 
Influenced by high Canadian tax 

Industrial Rayon ........... C toC+ 
Increased orders should boost earns. 

International Nickel........ B+ to B { 
High Canadian tax a factor 

Sales hold; lifts div. 

C+toB 
Improved bookings lift earns. 

Spicer Manufacturing ...... C+toB 
Raised div. on sharp earns. rise 


Consumer income rise aids sales 
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is difficult to distinguish between 
which “raw” chemicals are bought 
for war and which are not, it is be- 
lieved that war orders have not 
played an important part in the up- 
swing. (Also FW, Sept. 13.) 


Interchemical C+ 


Cyclical prospects warrant reten- 
tion of shares, recently quoted at 36 
(declared 40 cents so far this year). 
Marking the first common dividend 
action in two years, directors of this 
company recently declared a payment 
of 40 cents a share. To those who 
have been following the progress of 
this company, the disbursement does 
not come as a surprise. Company 
occupies a strong position in its field 
and earnings have been trending up- 
ward since the latter part of 1938. In 
the first six months, Interchemical 
showed $1.53 per share, compared 
with a deficit of 44 cents in the like 
period a year ago. Prospects favor 
a liberal dividend policy. (Also FW, 
Aug. 23.) 


Macy C+ 


Existing holdings of shares, re- 
cently quoted at 33, may be retained 
for long term improvement (ann. 
div., $2). Following several months 
of rumors, counter-rumors and de- 
nials, Macy has finally broken its tra- 
ditional cash policy. Credit will now 
be extended under a so-called ‘“Cash- 
Time” arrangement, subject to a 
service charge. By tapping this new 
source, it is virtually certain that 
company will gain additional cus- 
tomers. It is unlikely, however, that 
this will prove the solution to its 
problems. In common with other de- 
partment store units, Macy’s profit 
margins have been restricted by keen 
competition and comparatively inflex- 
ible operating costs. (Also FW, 
Apr. 19.) 
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Melville Shoe be 


Although capital appreciation pos- 
sibilities are a factor, chief appeal of 
shares is for income; recent price, 57 
(indicated ann. rate, $4; yield, 7%). 
While no official date has been set, it 
is almost certain that wholesale shoe 
prices will soon be raised at least 
15 per cent, because of sharp ad- 
vances in raw materials. In this con- 
nection, it is understood that Melville 
—a leading retail distributor of foot- 
wear—will promptly boost quotations 
in order to protect profit margins. 
Provided current purchasing power 
trends are sustained, the price in- 
creases should not run up against im- 


rtant consumer resistance. (Also 
FW, Apr. 12.) 
Niles-Bement-Pond B 


Longer term. growth prospects, to- 
gether with cyclical potentialities, 
warrant commitments in shares, now 
around 70 (N. Y. Curb) (paid so 
far this year: 50 cents plus 1/20 
share of United Aircraft stock). Par- 
alleling the experience of other units 
in the machine tool field, Niles- 
Bement has felt the impact of sharply 
increased demand over the last month 
or so. An interesting sidelight on 
the latest rise in orders is that much 
of it represents long-deferred replace- 
ment business. Assuming that nothing 
unforeseen develops in the current 
picture, some quarters are estimating 
1939 net approximating the 1937 
figure of $7.46 a share. (Also FW, 
Sept. 13.) 


Royal Typewriter B+ 

Present prices for shares, now 
around 57 (N. Y. Curb), appear to 
award a good measure of recognition 
to European uncertainties; retention 
is warranted (indicated ann. rate, 
$3). With aggregate sales continuing 
their steady progress, Royal’s “Magic 
Margin” machine has apparently lost 


Sherwin-Williams 


Auto Leader’s 


1940 Début 


CCORDING to William E. 

Holler, general sales manager, 
1940 models of the Chevrolet—the 
automobile industry’s No. 1 seller— 
will be introduced to the public on 
October 14. In keeping with the 
practice of recent years, the new cars 
will be presented simultaneously at 
the National Automobile Show in 
Grand Central Palace at New York 
and at the special exhibit of General 
Motors cars at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


none of its popularity since introduc- 
tion a year ago. Meanwhile, company 
recently placed a new model portable 
on the market and this item is meet- 
ing with considerable success. Re- 
specting the war, it appears that some 
markets in Europe have been lost 
completely. But sales to South 
America—where German competition 
was a big factor—are showing ex- 
pansion. (Also FW, Aug. 30.) 


B+ 

Operating record and prospects 
warrant retention of small holdings 
of shares, recently quoted at 90 
(N. Y. Curb) (paid $2 so far this 
year). Since profit margins are un- 
derstood to have improved, net in the 
fiscal year that ended August 31, last, 
is expected to exceed the $2.42 a share 
shown in the preceding fiscal twelve- 
month. Respecting the 1939-40 pe- 
riod, indications are favorable. Coin- 
cident with rising business activity, 
trade and industrial sales of paint are 
slated to expand substantially. 


Smith (A. O.) Cc 


At present prices, around 19, exist- 
ing holdings of shares may be con- 
tinued by those who can afford to 


carry a high degree of speculative 
risk. Though profit was only small 
—equal to 21 cents a share—return 
of company to black figures in the 
July fiscal year was encouraging. De- 
spite loss of some auto frame busi- 
ness, Smith’s position in the industry 
is still sufficiently important to sug- 
gest good gains from the indicated 
rise in motor car production this year. 
At the same time, cyclical expansion 
points to benefits for its welded pipe 
and other industrial interests. Gold 
mining operations are still being car- 
ried on at a loss. 


Thompson Products C+ 


Shares constitute a suitable medium 
for cyclical representation in the auto 
accessory group; recent price, 27 
(paid 75 cents so far this year). Re- 
placement business was excellent this 
year and, together with capacity op- 
erations in the aircraft division, 
served to offset the normally slack 
summer months in the automobile in- 
dustry. Recently, releases for origi- 
nal equipment parts came into the 
operating picture; these have been 
larger than anticipated, and earnings 
of around $3.50 per share for the full 
year now are looked for. This would 
be the best result since 1929. (Also 
FW, July 19.) 


Union Bag & Paper C+ 


Existing holdings of shares may be 
retained, purely as a_ speculation; 
approx. price, 12. In keeping with 
other units in the field, the big rush 
of orders since outbreak of the war 
has forced this company to withdraw 
all quotations. Thus, further price 
increases are a possibility and it is 
unlikely that volume will suffer be- 
cause of buyer resistance this time. 
In the first six months, smaller vol- 
ume and lower prices reduced net to 
18 cents a share, compared with 53 
cents in the like 1938 period. Cur- 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Weekly Trends in Four Basic Industries 
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Seeds 
of Revolt 


The hollowness of the claims that 
Hitler makes—that Germany, if need 
be, is economically fortified to wage a 
war for ten years—can be judged 
from certain admissions that cannot 
be effaced, such as ration cards to the 
civilian population, increases of as 
much as 50 per cent in taxes on ip- 
comes as low as $1,000 annually, 
equally as high imposts on food stuffs, 
and a compulsion on the worker to 
work overtime Sundays and holidays 
without additional pay. All these 
steps are unerring sign posts of hard- 
ships even before the war has actual- 
ly begun, and what they will be if it 


should last for any length of time - 


can be imagined. 

When people are reduced to such 
hardships, instead of feeling high in 
spirits as if they were fighting a 
patriotic war, they are being fed the 
meat of revolt. And when stomachs 
are empty, minds become better and 
through that transition the German 
people will pass. When they realize 
how ruthlessly their Fuehrer has led 
them into a needless war—for it could 
have been avoided—they are likely to 
turn on him. It is a possibility which 
will bear the closest scrutiny. It can 
happen in Germany as it did in Spain, 
where the reds starved the populace 
until it turned upon them. 


Looking to 
the Future 


In the current issue of the “Guar- 
anty Survey” (published by the 
Guaranty Trust Company) there ap- 
pears a timely discussion of the only 
results which can come out of the 
present war. This is especially ap- 
propriate at this time, when the pub- 
lic imagination has become whetted 
with the prospects of the profits the 
war may bring to our industries. 

When this conservative institution 


declares that eventually only losses 
can result from the struggle it deals 
with an established fact and is not 
engaged in the realm of theorizing. 
A long war, it contends, only pro- 
duces loss of man power, destruc- 
tion of property, industrial disorgani- 
zation, and financial chaos. Its tran- 
story benefits are but a mirage of 
illusions. 

This we discovered when the world, 
including ourselves, had to clear away 
the ravage and ruins of the last war. 
We paid this penalty in the depres- 
sion of the early 1920s and in the 
financial debacle of 1929, which was 
a direct result of the World War of 
1914 to 1918. It is the remembrance 
of this havoc and the nerve-wracking 


worries it entailed that today has: 


aligned the majority of far-seeing in- 
dustrialists against our being lured 
into the present European war, and 
finds deep in their hearts a longing 
for an industrial revival founded 
purely upon the healthy fundamentals 
of peace. 

In that direction points our sound- 
est path. The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany has performed a public service 
in thus giving a prudent and timely 
warning of the dynamite concealed 
in a prolonged war. 


More “Help 
Wanted” Signs 


Reports from all over the country 
tell of men returning to work in pri- 
vate industry. More “help wanted” 
signs are appearing everywhere. In 
certain lines, especially in technical 
fields, there are indications of scarcity 
in skilled labor. 
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This improvement is of a highly en- 


- couraging nature, for it will eventu- 


ally mean a considerable reduction in 
our relief loads. With work available 
there can exist no excuse for large 
appropriations by the Government for 
the amelioration of unemployment. If 
this matter were approached with a 
non-political spirit, a way might be 
found for some reduction in taxes in 
the next fiscal year—unless we are to 
become involved in war, or find it 
necessary to make extraordinary ap- 
propriations for our defense. 

It is a most hopeful indication to 
find so many men going back to work 
and at wages much more attractive 
than the Government can afford to lay 
out in form of relief. Fat pay envelopes 
imply increased purchasing power for 
the bulk of our consuming population. 


Could Lose 


Your Shirt 


In a casual conversation carried on 
between two speculators in a Stock 
Exchange board room, one was heard 
to remark to the other, “Don’t touch 
it. You could lose your shirt.” 

This characterization of a fast- 
moving stock filled to the gunwales 
with dynamite is full of meat even if 
it is in the parlance of the race track. 
In a period of hysterical public buy- 
ing, some stocks without any logical 
reason to justify a sharp advance not 
only will move with the tide but 
sometimes can reach out further than 
most others. But as they lean on the 
weak reed of instability they recoil 
with equal suddenness when a public 
buying wave subsides. It is then that 
the buyer finds himself in a position 
of figuratively losing his shirt, espe- 
cially when he has made his purchase 
on margin. 

If investors would engrave on their 
thoughts the conservative maxim of 
buying values, they would avoid such 
expensive mistakes. Buy values. 
They are the most dependable. 


| 
| | 
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Inventory Policy Changes 


HE war-inspired boom in com- 

modity prices which got under 
way late in August abruptly reversed 
a general downward trend which had 
persisted for more than 24 months. 
During the last quarter of 1937 this 
movement reached its highest rate of 
acceleration, with the result that cor- 
porate earnings reports for the year 
were characterized by sizeable write- 
offs for inventory depreciation, There- 
after the movement tended to level 
out, although its direction remained 
downward. However, the declines in 
most cases were so gradual that the 
majority of companies were able to 
adjust their inventory policies so as 
to avoid significant inventory losses, 
and 1938 corporate profits did not 
suffer so much from shrinkage in in- 
ventory values as they had in the 
previous year. Nevertheless, the per- 
sistent price decline dictated a hand- 
to-mouth buying policy for all com- 
panies which were not forced by op- 
erating necessity to enter into for- 
ward commitments of appreciable 
size, 


Buying Flood 


The very fact that hand-to-mouth 
policies had prevailed for so long is 
one of the principal reasons that buy- 
ers flooded the markets upon appear- 
ance of the first indication that prices 


Business was on hand- 
to-mouth basis during 
long commodity price 
decline. Inventories 
now being increased 
to normal proportions. 


would probably move materially high- 
er. Inventories were at subnormal 
levels, and the purchasing agent who 
permitted his company to remain in 
that position very long might find 
profits paying the penalty when he 


did move to bring supplies of raw 
materials and other goods back to 
levels necessitated by any significant 
expansion in demand. Impressive as 
has been the buying wave of recent 
weeks, it is unlikely that business in 
general has restocked to the extent 
warranted by the increased activity 
that now seems to be in sight—and 
very unlikely that it has yet worked 
itself into anything approaching an 
unhealthy inventory position. 


Retail Prices? 


As a result of the higher costs now 
prevailing for countless raw materials, 
it is obvious that retail selling prices 


Commodity Trends in 1939 


Change Change 
Recent Since Since 
Commedity Dec. 30,1938 July 1, 1939 Price Dec. 30,1938 July 1, 1939 
ea $0.0462 $0: 0435 $0.0547 +18% +26% 
Copper (Ib.) ........... 0.11% 0.10 0.121% +11 +25 
0.66% 0.63% 0.6534 —4 +3 
SS eee 0.0888 0.0975 0.0920 4-4 —6 
Flour (bbl.) ............ 4.55 6.00 6.50 +43 +8 
Hides (Ib.) ............ 0.12 0.11 0.1614 +37 +50 
0.0485 0.0485 0.055 +13 +13 
Pig Iron (gross ton).... 20.61 20.61 22.61 +10 +10 
Rubber (Ib.) ........... 0.1634 0.16% 0.19% 4-18 +18 
Sugar, raw (Ib.) ....... 0.0288 0.0290 0.0365 +27 +25 
Sugar, ref. (Ib.) ....... 0.0443 0.0449 0.0550 4.24 +22 
Steel, finished (100 Ib.).. 2.286 2.236 2.236 —2 —2 
Wheat (bu.) ........... 0.877% 0.8714 1.0434 +14 +15 


Note: These are cash prices; New York, except hides (Chicago) and copper (Conn.). 
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later on will have to be advanced. Of 
course, it is impossible to predict how 
far the inflationary movement now 
underway will ultimately carry. For 
the near future, at least, nothing ap- 
proaching a runaway market seems 


in prospect. But it does appear prob- 
able that numerous companies some 
months hence will be able to reap the 
benefits of higher selling prices from 
goods processed from low cost raw 
materials. In most cases, inventory 


profits of substantial proportion do 
not loom in early prospect. But in- 
ventory losses at the end of this year 
promise to be the exception, and in 
general will constitute no worry for 
investors. 


Profits Through Stock Speculation 
Chapter X XXI—The Importance of Trade Indexes 


HERE are many possible defini- 

tions of a trade index and, in the 
more limited sense, the term connotes 
a series of statistical data expressed 
not in absolute units, but in “rela- 
tives,” which are percentages of some 
period which has been selected as 
the base. The better known com- 
posite indexes, such as the Federal 
Reserve Board’s Index of Industrial 
Production and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of wholesale com- 
modity prices, both of which cover a 
wide range of industries and products, 
are compiled in this way. But in a 
broader sense, any significant series of 
business statistics, whether expressed 


in terms of relatives or absolutes,’ 


composites or individual industries, 
may be considered as a trade index. 
For our purposes, the definition 
should be broad enough to cover the 
price ranges of industrial raw ma- 
terials, especially since some price 
records of this nature—notably those 
of copper, zinc, and steel scrap— 
have proved of value in forecasting 
future business trends. The rate of 
activity in certain individual indus- 
tries producing large quantities of 
semi-finished goods (notably steel) 
also has some barometric value since 
it may be indicative of the future vol- 
ume of many other enterprises, in- 
cluding those which produce finished 
goods for the consumer, transporta- 
tion agencies, and merchandisers. 
Business indexes may logically be 


divided into four major classifica- 
tions: (1) measurements of produc- 
tion (supply) ; (2) measurements of 
trade (demand or consumption) ; (3) 
price records ; (4) credit indexes. The 
first category includes the compre- 
hensive indexes, of which the best 
known is that compiled monthly by 
the Federal Reserve Board. This 
index, weighted to reflect the relative 
importance of the various components, 
is designed to measure the total vol- 
ume of industrial production. The 
monthly Federal Reserve Bulletin 
also contains separate indexes for 
many of the industrial groups which 
serve as components of the compre- 
hensive index. 

In addition to indexes of that type, 
expressed in relatives, many trade 


associations as well as government — 


bureaus publish monthly figures 
which reveal the unit volume of pro- 
duction of important raw materials 
and finished goods, and also services 
such as the production of electric 
power. The latter is of especial sig- 
nificance, since there can be no pro- 
duction for inventories ; electric pow- 
er output is closely geared to demand. 
In other cases, a significant part of 
current production may represent ad- 
ditions to the inventories of pro- 
ducers, mechandisers or consumers. 
For this reason, the statistics of in- 
dustries (such as petroleum, paper, 
rubber, copper, lead, zinc, edible oils 
and many others) which include in- 


formation on stocks on hand are par- 
ticularly valuable. Indications of 
maladjustments in the business struc- 
ture (which point to later readjust- 
ments which may exert an important 
influence upon stock market valua- 
tions) are frequently found in inven- 
tory figures. Unfortunately, inven- 
tory information is lacking or incom- 
plete in a number of important sub- 
divisions of industry. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is engaged in 
studies which may lead to the enlarge- 
ment of statistical sources on inven- 
tories. 

The weekly reports on railroad 
freight traffic provide a good gauge 
of business activity, despite increasing 
truck competition. The carloadings 
reports may be classified with both 
the indexes of production and the 
measurements of trade since they re- 
flect both the production and the dis- 
tribution of goods. As they are avail- 
able not only as totals, but also in de- 
tailed form, classified with respect to 
types of traffic and geographical sub- 
divisions, they have value both as a 
general index and as a measurement 
of various segments of productive or 
commercial activity. 

In contrast with the vast array of 
statistical material on production, the 
scope of available information on con- 
sumption is limited. The only gen- 
eral index is that afforded by bank 
debits, which represent check pay- 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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October 11, 1939 


The Market Outlook 


Immediate course of the stock market is vulnerable to the effect of develop- | 
ments overseas, but from a longer term standpoint current prices are fully 
supported by indicated domestic business conditions in the months ahead. 


ESPITE the fact that general business ac- 

tivity in this country has been staging a 
record breaking recovery, and gives good assur- 
ance of maintaining the higher levels that have 
been attained, the course of the stock market has 
been more under the influence of developments 
in the European arena, and will probably con- 
tinue so for the immediate future, at least. Such 
a situation is perhaps not unnatural. A major 
warfare is something which captures the imagina- 
tion of the public and the average stock trader 
as well, and the latter is prone to be guided in 
his immediate actions by those things that are 
most obvious. Later on, after an opportunity for 
calmer appraisal of the implications, rectification 
of mistakes is undertaken. At present, we have 
the prospect of continued business improvement 
purely as a result of domestic forces. An early 
peace would prevent the unhealthy boom that 
would be produced by large war orders, but a 
rate of industrial activity even somewhat below 
current levels would appear to warrant present 
prices for the general run of stocks. 


STIMATES are that for October the Fed- 
eral Reserve's index of industrial production 

will be around 120. The last time that business was 
operating at approximately that rate was toward 
the end of 1936 and in the early months of 1937, 
a period when the familiar industrial stock price 
average ranged between 180 and 190—which 


compares with about 150 at the present time. - 


Viewed in the light of indicated corporate earn- 
ings for the remainder of this year as well as 
probable results for the early months of 1940 
(which is about as far as one should attempt to 
look, under present conditions), it is clear that 
the great majority of stocks of sound companies 


is being quite moderately priced in today’s’ 


markets. 


HE excited markets in commodities which 

followed immediately upon the outbreak of 
war have now subsided, as immediate shortages 
have been largely satisfied. Although the short- 
ages have been rectified, there are good grounds 
for the opinion that nothing approaching an un- 
wieldy inventory situation has been built up, and 
the recent cessation of the frantic purchasing that 
marked the early weeks of September suggests 
that managements have learned a lesson, and are 
striving to keep inventories within the bounds 
dictated by business in sight. While halted for 
the time being, over the months ahead commodi- 
ty prices should follow a gradual upward trend, 
and rising tendencies here are of course favorable 
for the earnings of most companies. 


EFLECTING the substantial price gains 
that have been scored by the war bride type 

of issues, the stock market averages have risen 
materially above the levels prevailing late in 
August. But a considerable number of stocks of 
companies which stand to benefit importantly 
from a domestic business recovery still are sell- 
ing for little if any more than the quotations of 
five or six weeks ago. Shares of this type ap- 
pear now to possess better-than-average attrac- 
tion, not only for capital appreciation over the 
longer term, but also because they should be less 
vulnerable to the effects of the “peace scares” 
that will doubtless be seen from time to time. 
These stocks could well be used as substitutes 
for issues which have been carried to heights that 
would hardly be justified by peace time opera- 
tions —Written October 5; Richard J. Anderson. 
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The Trend Things 


Brokers’ Loans: 


The present stock market structure rests upon 
a very sound foundation, so far as brokers’ loans 
are concerned. During September, when prices 
on the New York Stock Exchange were rising at 
a record rate, purchases were predominantly for 
cash, brokers’ loans as reported by the Exchange 
actually declining $41 million. During most of 
this year, stocks have been passing into the strong 
hands of those who buy for cash rather than re- 
sorting to credit. At the beginning of 1939, brok- 
ers’ borrowings stood at $717 million; thereafter 
every month with but two exceptions saw progres- 
sive reductions, with the latest figure being $467 
million. The latter, incidentally, compares with 
the record of $8.5 billion as of October 1, 1929. 
Obviously, there does not “overhang the current 
‘market any significant amount of stock to be 
through overboard as a result of margin calls fol- 
lowing the first price reaction of any size. 


Rails for War: 


From the year ended June 30, 1914, to the year 
ended December 31, 1916, aggregate earnings of 
American railroads increased 90 per cent. All 
roads did not, of course, share fully in this im- 
provement ; in fact, a few ended 1916 with results 
which were below those for the earlier period. 
During the past 25 years, there have occurred 
changes which will probably prevent some of the 
roads from repeating their World War perform- 
ance. Nevertheless, by and large most of those 
which then made the best showing can be expected 
to benefit to better-than-average extent from an 
industrial boom induced by the present war. The 
eastern and middlewestern industrial and coal 
roads seem again to be in the best position to ex- 
pand their traffic, and earnings, and in fact have 
recently been able to show considerable gains 
purely in reflection of domestic factors. (Details 


on page 3.) 


Electric Power : 


For the latest week, electric power output 
showed a gain of 15.5 per cent over that of the 
corresponding week of 1938. A considerable part 
of this increase can be traced to the fact that a 
year ago large sections of the New England area 
were paralyzed by the hurricane, and thus com- 
parisons now are being made with a relatively low 
base. More significant than the year-to-year in- 
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crease is the fact that production in the latest 
seven-day period totaled nearly 2.5 billion 
K.W.H., which establishes a new high record in 
the industry’s history. And inasmuch as the an- 
nual peak of electric demand usually comes toward 
the end of each year, it appears that the utilities 
are destined to hang up even higher records for 
1939. Not only does this indicate that further 
gains in utility company earnings are in prospect, 
but also explains the current improvement in the 
business of the electrical equipment companies’ 
orders and operations. 

Market Opinion: Utility company operating 
costs are likely to rise over the future, but con- 
siderable time will doubtless elapse before they 
begin to catch up with’ indicated gains in gross. 
In the meantime, shares of the better situated com- 
panies should be able to show a reasonable degree 
of market improvement and retention is warranted. 


Steel: 


Prices of all steel products quoted on a quarterly 
basis have been reaffirmed for the fourth quarter, 
but the flood of orders shows no signs of abating 
to any significant extent. Consumers are motivated 
not only by the difficulty of securing prompt de- 
livery but by the well founded belief that prices 
will be advanced as of the first of the year, if not 
earlier. Such action could hardly expose steel 
producers to charges of profiteering in view of 
the substantial recent increases in prices of raw 
materials such as steel scrap, ferromanganese and 
zinc. Steel output has risen to 87.5 per cent of 
capacity, the highest rate since May, 1937. Blast 
furnaces and finishing mills which had been idle 
for over two years are being placed in operation 
with the expectation that they will continue to 
produce for an indefinite time to come. It is 
significant that the present high rate of output has 
been achieved without benefit of abnormally large 
export demand; if this should materialize, the 
industry's facilities would be taxed to the utmost. 


Bank Credit: 


The upward trend in the use of bank credit con- 
tinues, the latest statement of Federal Reserve 
reporting member banks showing a rise of $28 
million for the week. Numerous institutions 
which have long been burdened with unproductive 
cash now are beginning to be able to put their 
funds to work. Bank earnings are not likely to 
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show dynamic change in a short period, but the 
trend is in the right direction, and the periodic 
statements of most of the institutions will prob- 
ably show gradual improvement as long as the 


current general business recovery continues. 
Thus, while price gains may not be as striking as 
in the case of numerous industrial stocks, bank 
shares seem headed for a greater degree of investor 
favor than they have commanded in recent months. 


Shipping Shares : 


If adopted in its present form, the Pittman Bill 
in the opinion of informed observers would de- 
liver a paralyzing blow to American shipping com- 
panies. Not only would they be barred from the 
now reasonably profitable business of transporting 
goods to most of the European ports, but would 
also be prevented from continuing their regular 
trade with the English and French possessions in 
South America. Business which could be de- 
veloped elsewhere could not be expected to offset 
these losses. As pointed out previously (FW, 
Oct. 4), too many uncertainties surround this 
group of stocks to warrant speculating therein by 
those who are conservatively inclined. 


Oil: 

This is not the time of year to expect increases 
in gasoline prices, but they are taking place. Tank 
car quotations on all grades of automotive gasoline 
have been raised one-half cent a gallon in New 
York State and New England, despite the fact 
that the industry reached the end of the active 
marketing season with inventories of motor fuel 
about 10 million barrels in excess of those previ- 
ously regarded as economically desirable. The 
explanation, of course, is the fact that the statis- 
tical position of the industry in other respects than 
gasoline supplies was improved by the well shut- 
downs in August, while demand estimates have 
been revised upward as a result of the higher rate 
of industrial activity and the prospect of sub- 


stantial export demand—which, by the way, has 
not yet appeared. Crude oil, kerosene and 
lubricating oils have shared in the recent display 
of price firmness. 


Movies: 


During the month of September—when the gen- 
eral run of industrial stocks was rising sharply— 
shares of the motion picture companies declined 
an average of about eight per cent. Of course, 
there was considerable shifting out of non-war 
beneficiaries into the issues of companies which 
are at least potential “war babies.” But the big- 
gest reason for the disappointing action of this 
group is the fact that the companies stand to lose 
a significant portion of their foreign markets— 
and these have always furnished the movie indus- 
try with a very considerable share of its total 
revenues. It may be possible for the companies 
to cut costs sufficiently to offset this indicated 
shrinkage in gross, but the industry has never been 
noted for its ability to economize. 

Market Opinion: Despite their comparatively 
low prices, motion picture company shares con- 
tinue to occupy an unattractive position, and bet- 
ter prospects of market appreciation are to be 
found elsewhere. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 

Auto Output—Reaches highest comparative weekly 
level since 1929. 

Scrap Prices—Exceed 1937 high; presage further 
steel gains. 

Carloadings—Rise to new 1939 peak. 

Retail Sales—Continue to surpass year-ago levels. 


Neutral Factors: 

Sterling—Moves above official “pegged” level for 
first time in month. 

Oil Drilling—Increased demand for oil leases may 
presage upturn in drilling activity. 


Negative Factor: 
American Shipping—Endangered by tightening of 
German counter-blockade. 
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Current Recommendations 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment 
portfolio backlog. While all are not of the high- 


est grade, they are reasonably safe as to 


and principal : 


For Income: 


Price 
Champion Paper deb. 434s, ’50. 102 
Container Corp. deb. 5s, ’43.... 100 


Great Northern gen. 5s, ’73.... 89 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4%s,’70 86 
Utah Pwr. & Lt. Ist 5s, 44.... 9 


For Profit: 


Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s,’52 110 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, 47 94 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4%4s,’52 102 
Phelps Dodge conv.deb. 3%s,’52 114 
— Petroleum conv. deb. 3s, 


Youngstown Sheet 
conv. Geb. 46, 111 


Recent Current 


5.61 
5.23 ft 
5.05 


3.64% 
4.25 
4.41 
3.07 


2.63 
3.60 


interest 


Price 
105 
101 
Not 
105 


106% 
105% 
102% 
105 


102% 
101% 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


For Income: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for 


investment purposes for income. 


Firestone Tire 6% cum......... 103 
Interchemical Corp. 6% cum... 104 
Walgreen Drug 44%4% cum.(w.w) 87 
West Penn Elec., $7 cum. cl. ‘A’ 100 


For Profit: 


Yield 
5.82% 
5.77 
5.16 
7.00 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of 
appreciation are combined in their issues. 


Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 87 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

(w. w.) 
Goodyear Tire $5 cum. conv... 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum.conv. 57 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 

92 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. 
While not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted 
than those of the “Business Cycle” group. 


Divi- 

Recent dends 

STOCKS Price 1938 
Amer. Home Products. 48 $2.40 
65 3.25 
110 6.00 
Bristol-Myers ......... 47 2.40 
Continental Insurance... 37 1.80 
Corn Products ........ 62 3.00 


First National Stores... 45 2.50 


Divi- 
Recent dends 

STOCKS Price 1938 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 44 $1.50 


American Brake Shoe.. 52 1.00 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”... 34 0.45 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 42 sade 


Bethlehem Steel ....... 89 cates 
26 0.25 


Climax Molybdenum... 46 2.20 
Consol. Coppermines... 9 0.25 


26 

Crucible Steel ......... 49 
Curtiss-Wright “A”.... 26 1.00 
24 1.35 
Electric: Auto-Lite .... 38 1.00 


Indi- Annual 
cated — Earnings — 
Yield 1$37 1938 
5.0% $3.88 $3.75 
5.0 
5.4 14.71 14.69 
5.1 321 32 


48 2.73. 2.87 
48 2.52 3.18 
5.5 x3.14 x3.38 


x-—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 1938. y—Fiscal years ended February 28, 1939 and 1938. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising markets, stocks of the business 
cycle type are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. The 
issues listed in this group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is 
declining but their potentialities for recovery aresuch as to warrant their retention in moderate amount 
in well diversified portfolios. Included herein are representatives of a number of companies which, although 
principally dependent upon domestic trends, ‘should derive some earnings benefit from prolonged warfare. 


Annual 
— s— 
1937 1938 
$4.42 $1.44 
4.01 1.03 
2.09 0.91 
4.70 D0.23 
7.64 D0.70 
3.19 D0.08 
0.64 D2.90 
2.85 3.12 
0.32 0.20 
3.68 D0.25 
5.26 D8.78 
1.71 3.11 
24.25 22.43 
3.43 1.53 


+Before depletion. tFiscal years ended June 30, 1938 and 1939. 
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Divi- Indi- 


Price 
107% 


48% 
110 
100 


105 


Annual 


Recent dends cated — Earnings — 


STOCKS 

General Foods ........ 
36 
Liggett & Myers, B.... 96 5.00 5. 
Louisville G. & E. “A”. 19 1.50 7. 
National Distillers .... 24 2.00 8. 
Pacific Lighting ....... 45 3.00 6: 
Sterling Products ..... 73 «3.80 ‘5. 
United Shoe Machinery 77 4.25 5. 


Divi- 
Recent dends 

STOCKS Price 1938 

Kelsey Hayes “A”...... 12 Fs 
Kennecott Copper ..... 41 $1.75 
Lima Locomotive ..... 38 7 
Montgomery Ward..... 54 1.50 
Motor Wheel ......... 16 0.40 

National Gypsum ...... 10 
Newport Industries .... 15 nen 
Paraffine Companies ... 42 2.00 
10 
Square D Company.... 28 0.75 

31 0.62% 

Texas Corporation .... 47 2.00 


Timken Roller Bearing. 50 1.00 
Weston Electrical Inst. 24 0.50 


D—Deficit. z—12 months ended October 31. 


IV 


Annual 

— 

1937 1938 
$3.39 D$3.11 
+4.60 42.10 
4.83 D3.26 
3.41 3.50 
2.11 0.73 
0.33 0.49 
2.22 D0.09 
$2.44 $2.80 
2.15 0.38 
3.09 1.17 
2.31 0.51 
5.02 2.15 
4.49 0.59 
2.10 0.71 


Recent Call 
Price ios 
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and Otherwise 


O better illustration of the “upside-down” character 
of present day markets can be given than a com- 
parison of their behavior before and after the explosion 
began. A few months ago, the mere threat of conflict 
was enough to send stocks down while the hope of post- 
poning hostilities would send them up. Now, however, 
“peace drives” mean falling markets while the prospect 
of continued conflict makes for rising prices. 


HE obvious explanation for such seemingly in- 

consistent action is that previously the stock market 
feared the initial effects of war’s outbreak. But the 
matter having been resolved—and successfully—it settled 
down to the new order of things, so to speak. Under 
such circumstances, it is natural that the possibility of 
change in the status quo would be disturbing, for it strikes 
at the specific structure on which equity values are pres- 
ently being built. 


66 EWARE of Peace” was the almost unanimous 

theme of market advisers last week. While these 
sources do not look for acceptance of a Hitler-dictated 
peace, they feel that the Nazi’s steadily coalescing “peace 
offensive” has not yet done with its effects on day-to-day 


security values. 


S FAR as short-term swings in the market are con- 
cerned, one customers’ broker, who happens to be 
a really conservative member of his group, is advising 
his clients to withhold new commitments at this time. 
To that end, he is advising profit-taking wherever pos- 


—Finfoto 


sible, then sitting back with the cash until the general 
situation—particularly with respect to neutrality legisla- 
tion—becomes more clearly defined. 


i LOOKS as if the rail equipment industry has at last 

entered the “feast” phase of its characteristic “feast 
or famine” cycle. The unexpectedly rapid push of car- 
loadings through the 800,000-mark has sent the railroads 
rushing into the market with plenty of actual orders, to 
say nothing of active inquiries. From at least one point 
of view, the possibilities here are more dynamic than 
might appear on the surface, for a significant proportion 
of the country’s rolling stock is clearly obsolete and 
uneconomic to operate. Meanwhile, business from South 
America has been coming in at a good rate. And even 
at this juncture, a good portion of the orders represents 
diversion of contracts from European builders who are 
virtually out of this market as a result of the war. 


the utilities have been relatively neglected 
in recent markets, there has been some long range . 
buying in the group. Power output has been scaling 
new peaks and there are a number of investors who feel 
that this will finally be reflected more adequately in 
the prices of leading utility shares. 


oe may be moving even faster than generally 
expected. From Washington comes the unofficial 
estimate that the FRB index of industrial production is 
now around 120. If true, this means that the 1937 


maximum of 118 has already been surpassed.—W ritten, 
October 4. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ending October 3, 1939 


Shares -—Price— Net 
Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
New York Central......... 232,300 22% 21% —11% 

United States Steel......... 169,400 79% 75% —4 
General Motors ........... 145,400 54% 53% —1- 
Republic Steel ............. 114,500 27% 26% —1ly% 

Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 108,000 26% 25% —1 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... 87,000 21 19% — 1% 
Canadian Pacific Railway... 86,100 5% 5% — &% 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 82,200 935, 88% — 5% 
Columbia Gas & Electric... 80,400 7% 74 — *% 
Anaconda Copper ......... 78,900 33% 33 — %&% 
Southern Pacific Company.. 77,100 ~1834 17% — 1% 
Curtiss-Wright ............ 75,000 7% 7% — ®% 
Chrysler Corporation ...... 73,900 90% 8% — & 
United States Rubber...... 69,600 43% 42% — *% 


Shares -Price— Net 
Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
Callahan Zinc-Lead ....... 58,900 2% 2 — §j 
International Tel. & Tel.... 56,200 434 5% + ¥&% 
Alleghany Corporation .... 55,600 158 1% + & 
Briggs Manufacturing ..... 54,200 23% 25 + 1% 
Yellow Truck & Coach..... 54,200 19% 19 — % 
North American Aviation... 54,000 21% 2034 _ 
North American Company.. 53,700 22% 
Southern Railway ......... 2,800 20% 1936 —1% 
International Nickel ....... 51,300 38% 38 — &% 
Amer. Water Works & El.. 50,000 13% 13% — 
Studebaker Corporation ... 49,200 8% 85% + ¥% 
General Electric ........... 48,400 42% 40% — ¥% 
Int’l Paper & Power....... 48,200 14% 12% —1% 
Pressed Steel Car.......... 47,800 16 154% —% 
Consolidated Edison N. Y.. 4 30 — ¥% 
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Jarvis (W. B.) Company 


Chain Belt Company 

Earnings and Price Range (CHB) 

Data revised to October 4, 1939 nanes 

Incorporated: 1892, Wisconsin. Office: 1600 [10 {} 
West Bruce Street, Milwaukee, Wisc. An- 5 c= 
nual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in Feb- © Pan $3 
ruary. $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $1 
Capital stock (no par).......... *486,563 shs gy MY 
ns effect to capital increase in July, 1932 "33 ‘34 ‘35 "36 ‘37 “38 1939 


Business: Chief products are concrete mixing and conveying 
equipment. Also manufactures a complete line of pumps, 
sprocket chains for all types of conveyors and driving mechan- 
isms, and in addition various kinds of machinery for the 
handling of bulk commodities. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Net working capital May 
31, 1939, $3.9 million; cash, $1 million; U. S. Treasury bonds, 
$203,788. Working capital ratio: 8.4-to-1. Book value of capi- 
tal stock, $13.11 a share. 

Dividend Record: Satisfactory. Uninterrupted distributions 
since 1928, though at varying rates. 

Outlook: With market for chief products depending upon 
heavy construction industry, earnings trend is subject to 
changes in the rate of activity in that field. However, com- 
pany’s other lines, which afford broader outlets among numer- 
ous industries, provide some diversification. 

Comment: The capital stock, a newcomer on the New York 
Stock Exchange, is a businessman’s risk. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD Al AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec 1938 1939 

Earned per share...... D$0.30 $060 $108 $1. a2 $2.14 $1.26 $0.59 

Dividends paid ....... 0.13 70.33 0.43 71.05 1.17 0.85 0.60 
Price Range: 

Hin 5% 6 13% 24% 24% 16% {22% 
3 5% 115% 4 12 715 
*Based on 347,595 shares, giving effect to 3-for-1 split in November, 1937. +In- 

cluding extras. 15 months ended May 31, 1939. §Chicago Stock Exchange quotation 


through 1938. {To October 4, 1939, low Chicago Stock Exchange, high New York 
Stock Exchange where admitted August 31, 1939. 


Consolidated Coppermines Corporation 


A Earnings and Price Range (CCP) 

Data revised to October 4, 1939 “4 
incorporated: 1922, Delaware. Office: 120 10 PRICE RANGE 
<imberly, Nevada. Annual meeting: First 
Tuesday after first Monday in May. Number 0 
of stockholders (August 1, 1939): about EARNED PER SHARE $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt... Non: ren snare 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... 1,588,087 shs 1932 ‘33 '34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Primarily a copper producer (85% of revenues), 
though some gold (14%) and a little silver (1%) are also re- 
covered. Milling and smelting of cre is done by Kennecott un- 
der long term contract. Productive capacity exceeds 20,000 tons 
per annum; reserves as of January, 1939, were estimated to 
contain at least 362,000 tons of copper. 

Management: Very well regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital May 31, 
1939, $2.6 million; cash, $881,317. Working capital ratio: 7.0- 
to-1. Book value of capital stock, $8.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment made in December, 1937. 
No regular rate has been established. 

Outlook: Status of company has been materially improved 
under new milling agreement with Kennecott. Mining costs 
are low and future earnings should conform closely with trends 
in demand and price for copper. 

Comment: Position of stock is improving, but the issue still 
involves substantial risks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
*Earned per share.. <—* 45 D$0.02 D$0.03 $0.001 D$0.01 $0.32 $0.20 +$0.21 
Dividends paid .... None None None None None 0.12% 0.25 ft 0.30 
— Range: 
paeabebopinns 1% 2% 1% 6 9% 11% 8% t11 
% % % 1 3% 3% 3% 4% 
*Before depletion. +First six months. $New York Curb 


tTo October 4, 1939. 
Exchange prices 1932-38 and 1939 low. Listed on N. Y. S. E., September 9, 1939. 


oscornings and Price Range (JRV) 
Data revised to October 4, 1939 20 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: Michigan, 1926, as W. Rh. 15 
Jarvis Company; present title adopted Novem- 10 
ber, 1935. Office: 1501 Paris Avenue, S. E, 5 
arene Michigan meeting: 0 
rs ursday after the first onday in 
March. Number of stockholders (October 1. 
1939): about 1,500. $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 300,000 shs 1932 °33 °36 1939 
Business: A leading producer of ornamental automobile 
hardware. Line of products is broad and includes dome lights, 


robe rails, robe cord brackets, door handles, regulators for 
windows and windshields and radiator ornaments. Also makes 
hardware for electric refrigerators. Company’s products appear 
on all models of Chrysler, Ford, Hudson, Nash, Cadillac, 
Willys-Overland and Packard. 

Management: In hands of family who founded the business. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital June 30, 1939, 
$1.2 million; cash, $1.1 million. Working capital ratio: 5-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $5.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments at varying rates 1936 to date. 
Paid 100% stock dividend June 15, 1939. 

Outlook: Year-to-year operaticns are necessarily dominated 
by trends of activity in the automobile industry. Over the 
longer term, vogue for more ornamental work of type pro- 
duced by this company has favorable implications. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the smaller units in the 
motor parts group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share......... $1.62 $2.43 $1.37 +$1.18 
Dividends paid .......... 1.1 1.44 0.75 t 1.00 
— Range: 13 % 

14 13% § 14% 
9% 65% 53% 13 


*Based on present capitalization. {For six months to June 30. tThrough October 7; 


100% stock dividend paid on June 15. §To October 4 


West Penn Power Company 


[Earnings and Price Range (\WPP)Pfd. 


45% Preferred 
Data revised to October 4, 1939 0 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1916, Pennsylvania, as a mer- 50 To Oct. 4 


ger of 53 electric light and power companies. 
Office: West Penn Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


— meeting: Second Wednesday in 
pr 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $56,500,000 
"Preferred stock 444% cum. 

297.077 shs 
tCommon stock (no par)....... 2,775,000 shs 


*Callable at $115 until July 15, 1944, and at $110 after July 14, 1948. 
issue owned by West Penn Railways Co. and The West Penn Electric Co. 
Business: Supplies electric light, heat and power to prac- 
tically the entire industrial territory surrounding, but not 
including, the City of Pittsburgh. Revenue diversification: 
residential, 30% ; commercial, 16%; industrial, 46%. 
Management: Controlled by American Water Works & Elec- 
tric Company through indirect ownership of all common stock. 
Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital as of 
December 31, 1938, $699,994; cash, $2.5 million. Working capi- 
tal ratio: 1.2-to-1. Book value (preferred), $198.66 a share. 
Dividend Record: Regular dividends paid on 7% and 6% 
preferreds since 1916 and 1926 respectively until retirement in 
1939. Initial dividend on 4%% payable October 16, 1939. 
Outlook: As the greater part of revenues comes from sales 
of power to industrial users, earnings are sensitive to general 
business conditions. 
Comment: Conservatively capitalized and backed by sub- 
stantial earning power, the preferred stock enjoys a high rating. 
*EARNINGS RECGRD AND PRICE RANGE OF 2% PREFERRED: 


tEntire 


ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Price Range 
933 $4.87 $5.62 $5.63 $5.69 
5.92 5.62 4.54 5.46 

5.55 5.22 5.64 6.06 

6.15 6.75 5.82 6.24 

4.93 4.34 4.41 4.87 

5.72 4.05 4112%—105% 


*Issued in 1939. +To October 4, 1939. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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Know the Men Who 
Run Your Corporations 


U. S. 
Steel’s 
President 
Benjamin F. 
Fairless 


ON of an 

Ohio coal 
miner—born at 
Pigeon Run. 
_. . Attended 
local public schools—graduate of 
Ohio Northern University (C. E. and 
a “letter” in baseball). . . . Started 
career as a civil engineer with the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad in 
1913... . Entered the steel business 
a few months later as an engineer for 
the old Central Steel Company at 
Massillon, Ohio—advanced, in turn, 
to mill superintendent, general super- 
intendent and vice-president in charge 
of operations. . . . The steel merger 
era, 1926-30, carried Mr. Fairless up 
to the position of executive vice- 
president of Republic Steel, the job 
he left in 1935 to become president of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel, a U. S. Steel 
subsidiary. . . . Elected president of 
both U. S. Steels (N. J. and Dela- 
ware corporations) in January, 1936, 
and designated in the following April 
as chief administrative officer of the 
entire company, the positions he now 
holds. Primary outside interest: 
attending baseball and football games 
and boxing matches. Favorite sport: 
golf (in the eighties). Father :one son. 


—Bachrach 


Armour & 
Company’s 
President 
George A. 
Eastwood 


ATIVE 

of Wil- 
mington, Dela- 
ware... . Pub- 
lic school edu- 
cated, attended business college. . . . 
First job: office boy in the Albany 
(N. Y.) branch of Armour & Com- 
pany in 1897... . In 1901 was pro- 


—Finfoto 


moted to the position of chief clerk of 
the company’s eastern branch and two 
years later became assistant to the 
superintendent of the New York of- 
fice.... After serving in various 
capacities in the East, he was trans- 
ferred to Chicago in 1917 as assistant 
manager of the Armour Canned 
Food Department and worked his 
way forward to the position of vice- 
president of the entire company in 
1929. . . . Last year he was elected 
executive-vice-president and his ele- 
vation to the presidency followed dur- 
ing the past month. . . . As the pres- 
ent company was incorporated in 
1900, Mr. Eastwood’s business career 
has been a virtual history of Armour. 
Primary hobby: his job, and _ par- 
ticularly the by-products of meat 
packing. Favorite sport: golf. 


B. F. 
Goodrich’s 
President 
John Lyon 

Collyer 


ORN at 

Chelsea- 
on-Hudson, N. 
Y.... Gradu- 
ate of Cornell 
University (M. E. and a “C” in 
crew). . . ~ Initial job following col- 
lege: engineer with the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Company during the 
World War. . . . Later entered the 
rubber industry with the Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Company in Buffalo, N. 
Y., serving as vice-president from 
1923 to 1929, when he was asked to 
move abroad as works director of the 
“Dunlop” plant at Fort Dunlop, Eng- 
land... . In 1931 he was advanced to 
controller of manufacturer at Britain’s 
Dunlop headquarters—this paved the 
way for his election in 1937 as joint 
managing director of Dunlop Rubber 
Company, Ltd., the position he re- 
signed to accept the presidency of The 
B. F. Goodrich Company. Primary 
outside interest: athletics, particular- 
ly rowing. Favorite sport : attending 
crew races. Father: one son and two 
daughters. 


—Finfoto 
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FACTS 


NOT CLAIMS 


—To be sure of results, the 
_ advertiser today must place 
his message before people 
who have the means to buy. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD is 
read for information and ad- 
vice about investments. It 
stands to reason, therefore, 
that people who have funds 
to invest also have money 
for their business require- 
ments and personal wants. 


Since the subscribers represent 
larger than average investors, it 
follows that they comprise mainly 
the higher income groups—execu- 


tives, administrative and profes- 
sional men. 


A readership of such high calibre 
constitutes a controlling buying 
force—a force the power and sig- 
nificance of which cannot be tabu- 
lated, card-indexed, nor around 
which a circle cannot be drawn. 


Investments, services and products 
of sound worth advertised in The 
Financial World reach the most sub- 
stantial present-day buying group. 


Determine now to test 
Tue FiInancraL Worvp’s 
influence and ability to 
produce results for you. 


Make Your Own Charts 


THE PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart 
blanks. They are particularly adapt- 
able for the simplified plotting of 
daily stock market prices and volume. 
Each sheet 8!4 by 11 inches, sufficient 
for a six-months arithmetic record. 
Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
Send money order or check to 


EDWARD WILLMS, 136 Liberty St., N. Y. C. 
BArclay 7-7265 
Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


demand constant scrutiny of each new 
situation. Send in a list of your securi- 
ties for our up-to-date analysis. Write 
Dept. K-6. 


(HapMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


n 
Se 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Vol. 72. No. 


Bond Market Digest 


LTHOUGH a few of the specu- 
lative issues managed to hold 
their previous gains, most of the do- 
mestic bonds which had moved sharp- 
ly forward in earlier sessions declined 
several points last week. The reac- 
tionary trend was especially notice- 
able among the speculative rails. 
However, some medium grade indus- 
trials and utilities extended their re- 
coveries, and top quality bonds were 
generally firm. Canadians, Italians 
and a few other favored divisions of 
the foreign bond list continued to dis- 
play rallying power. 


New York Tractions 


The offer of the Office of the Comp- 
troller of New York City to purchase 
up to $10 million I. R. T. and Man- 
hattan Railway bonds (mentioned on 
this page in the September 27 issue) 
resulted in the acquisition of $13.3 
million par value for a little less than 
$9 million. The Comptroller ac- 
cepted tenders on I. R. T. 5s and 
Manhattan 4s at prices up to 69.99, 
and I. R. T. 7s at prices up to 68.99. 
These upper limits were a few points 
above the prevailing’ open market 
prices. 

Rumors that a similar offer would 
be made to holders of B.-M. T. bonds 
were apparently unfounded. Accord- 
ing to the most recent reports, no 
further direct purchases for cash will 
be considered, despite the substantial 
discounts at which the I. R. T. and 
Manhattan bonds were acquired and 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 


| 


1932 "33 ‘34 36 ‘37 1938 JAN. uly Aug, Sep. Oct.Now.Dec. 
1939 


similar savings which could probably 
be realized on purchases of B.-M. T. 
bonds. This might be interpreted as 
a hint that prospects for consumma- 
tion of unification of the I. R. T.- 
Manhattan properties are clearer 
than for the B.-M. T. Stockholders 
of the latter company have approved 
the plan for acquisition of the prop- 
erties by the municipality. Deposits 
of bonds under the plan have been 
coming in rather slowly; the time 
limit for deposits has been extended 
beyond the original expiration date, 
September 30. The purchase contract 
calls for assents by holders of 90 per 
cent of each class of bonds. Unless 
the company can make much more 
satisfactory progress in obtaining de- 
posits before the end of the year, the 
success of the unification deal will be 
seriously endangered. On the other 
hand, since the I. R. T. is in receiver- 
ship, the properties of this system 


Bond Redemptions 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
American Eurepean Securities 
Co. coll. tr. B 5’s, 1958.. $498,000 Nov. 1,’39 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
Entire Oct. 30,’39 


Baltimore County Water & 
Electric Co. of Baltimore 
County Ist 5s, 1946........ 

Connecticut Light & Power 
Co. Ist & ref. A 7s, 1951. 

—, — & Seal Co., Inc. 

Elecirie Building Corp. (As- 
Park, N. J.) ist 6s, 

Federal Housing Administra- 
tion mutual mtge. ins. fund 

— Joint Stock Land Bank 

Fort Wayne coup. 5s, 


321,000 Nov. 
200,000 Nov. 1,’39 
125,000 Nov. 


18,100 Nov. 1,’39 


800,000 Jan, 1,°40 


1959 Entire Nov. 1,'39 
German-Atlantic Cable Co. 1st 

255,000 Apr. 1,’°40 
Godchaux Sugars, Ine. Ist 

serial 5s, due to 1947.... Entire Nov. 1,’39 
Hall (W. F.) Printing Co. 

Ist & coll. tr. 6s, 1947.... Entire Nov. 1,’39 


Redemption 
Amount Date 


$12,000 Nov. 1,'39 
3,614,700 Dec. 1,'39 
30,000 Oct. 
Entire Nov. 1,’39 


Issue 
Irish Free State extl 65s, 
1960 


mJ Pipe Line & Gas Co. 
serial coll. 5s, 1940........ 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault. St. Marie Ry. Co. jt. 
nd Chgo. term. 4s, extd. to 


67,000 Nov. 1,’39 
National Dairy Products Corp. 
914,500 Nov. 1,’39 
ek Water Works Co 
(Pekin, Ill.) C 5%s....... Entire Nov. 1,’39 
Philadelphia Wholesale Drug 
Co. 1st extd. 5s, 1947. 75,000 Nov. 1,'39 
eee Iron Co. Ist 6s, 
58,000 Nov. 1,’39 
Read Drug & Chemical Co. 
of Baltimore City 5%s, 1945 Entire Nov. 1,'39 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
& Iron Co. Helvetia prop. 
purchase money Ist 5s, 1946 38,000 Nov. 1,’39 
Wabash Telephone Co. ist A 
Entire Dec. 1,’39 


could be acquired by foreclosure, an 
it is believed that this phase of unifica. 
tion can be completed even in the 
face of opposition by the stockholder; 
and minority bondholders. 


’Frisco Interest Payments 


Authorization has been obtained 
from the Federal Court in St. Louis 
for payment of back interest totaling 
$2.7 million on several of the bonds 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco sys. 
tem and it is expected that the funds 
will be made available shortly. The 
court order provides for payment in 
full of the coupon due October |, 
1933, on the Kansas City, Fort Scott 
& Memphis refunding mortgage 
bonds and partial payments on long 
overdue interest on the prior lien and 
consolidated mortgage bonds. The al- 
location is $8.72 per $1,000 par value 
prior lien “A” 4s, $10.90 per $1,000 
par value prior lien “B” 5s, and $8.37 
per $1,000 par value consolidated 
mortgage “A” 


National Dairy Call 


In connection with the call for re- 
demption on November 1 of $914,500 
National Dairy Products debenture 
334s, the fiscal agents call attention 
to the requirement that bonds to be 
redeemed must be presented with 
warrants attached, unless the war- 
rants have been exercised. The war- 
rants will be returned to the owners 
of the debentures but it appears 
doubtful that there will be an oppor- 
tunity to exercise them at a profit 
before their expiration on May 1, 
1940. They entitle the holder to pur- 
chase one share of common stock for 
each $100 principal amount of bonds 
at $28 a share. The stock sold slight- 
ly above that figure in 1936 but the 
highest price for 1939 was almost 10 
points below the option figure. The 
debenture 334s, which are among the 
highly rated industrial obligations, 
have recovered 5 points from their 
early September low of 99. 


Commonwealth Edison 


The increase in the dividend rate 
of Commonwealth Edison to 45 cents 
quarterly is expected to accelerate the 
retirement of the company’s con- 
vertible 314s the outstanding amount 
of which has already been sharply re- 
duced by conversions. On the basis 


of the new rate, the bondholder can 
more than double his income (assum- 
ing, of course, that the 45-cent rate 
is maintained) by exchanging into the 
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common stock to which he is entitled 
under the option. The bonds were 
particularly active last week, rising 
several points to 120. At that level, 
they are far out of line with prevail- 
ing interest rates, and the fluctuations 
reflect the work of arbitrageurs who 
keep the prices of the stock and bonds 
in line. 


Boom or Boomlet? 


Concluded from page 4 


United States produced around 25 
per cent of world copper, or 502,000 
tons, with British Empire production 
equalling 25 per cent, or 518,000 tons. 

These above factors, as well as the 
possibility that the increase in foreign 
neutrals’ purchases of our goods will 
no more than offset our lost exports 
of other than war supplies to the bel- 
ligerent nations, are not conclusive. 
They at least raise the question, how- 
ever, as to whether we may not be 
too favorably discounting the near 
term economic effects on this country 
of a war, just as we were mistaken 
in the summer of 1914 in unfavorably 
discounting the economic effects on 
this country of a war. If such proves 
the case, then we may now be witness- 
ing the final three to six-month phase 
—the “boomlet” phase—of the cy- 
clical recovery getting under way in 
the first half of 1938. 

Time alone holds the answer. Fac- 
tors to be studied in a final determina- 
tion of the character and fundamental 
strength of the current upmovement 
are the extent, over the several months 
ahead, to which war and other for- 
eign orders are actually routed to this 
country. Awaiting this determination 
there is room for further unfoldment 
of the current upmovement on in- 
ternal grounds alone. As the move- 
ment proceeds certain consumption 
goods demands are necessarily being 
built up, based upon increasing em- 
ployment and payrolls at industrial 
centers. This, and the increased capi- 
tal goods orders—as witness recent 
railway equipment buying—that usu- 
ally are induced by a high rate of 
productive activity, can maintain the 
momentum for some months. 


War Note 


FTER October 22, all French 
five-franc coins, which are made 
of nickel, are expected to be with- 
drawn from circulation. The reason 


—to build up a reserve of the metal. 


Convertible Preferreds and 
Their Conversion Features 


(Part III) 


(Prices: Pfd. and Com.) CONVERSION FEATURE 


Pressed Steel Car 5% list ($5 par) cumulative, convertible into common stock 
(Pfd., 15; Com., 15) on a share-for-share basis. 


Pressed Steel Car 5% 2nd ($50 par), convertible into 3 shares of common. 
(Pfd., 45; Com., 15) 


Pure O11 5% ($100 par) cumulative, convertible into 4.5 shares of common on or 
(Pfd., 78; Com., 10) before October 1, 1940; into 4 shares through October 
1, 1942; and into 3% shares through October 1, 1947. 


Radio Corporation $3.50 1st (no par) cumulative, convertible into 5 shares 
(Pfd., 57; Com., 6) of common. 


Rayonier, Inc. $2 (par $25) cumulative, convertible into common share for 
(Pfd., 24; Com., 16) eo oun August 1, 1942 or tenth day prior to 
redemption. 


Republic Steel 6% prior (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares of 
(Pr. Pfd., 77; Com., 26) common. 


Republic Steel 6% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into % of a share of 
(Pfd., 88; Com., 26) an through May 1, 1942; thereafter into 0.571+ 
shares. 


Revere Copper & Brass $4 Class “A” (par $10) (cumulative if dividend earned 
(“A” Pfd.,32;Com.,16) twice), convertible into 2 shares of common. 


Reynolds Metals 54%% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 3.1 shares of 
(Pfd., 83; Com., 10) common. 


Safeway Stores 7% ($100 par) cumulative, 
(7% Pfd., 112; pre 
6% Pfd., 112) 


Sharon Steel $5 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 2% shares of common 
(Pfd., 70; Com., 19) through May 1, 1942; into 2.22 shares through May 
1, 1946; into 2 shares to May 1, 1951. 


Sharp & Dohme $3.50 Ser. “A” (no par) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares 
(Pfd., 50; Com., 6) of common. 


Spiegel, Inc. $4.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 3% shares of com- 
(Pfd., 61; Com., 12) mon through March 15, 1940; thereafter into 26/7 
shares through March 15, 1943; into 2% shares 

through March 15, 1947. 


Thatcher Manufacturing $3.60 (no par) cumulative, convertible into common 
(Pfd., 60; Com., 18) share for share. 


Thermoid Co. $3 (par $10) cumulative, convertible into 3 shares of common 
(Pfd.. 26; Com., 4) through ‘fifth day prior to redemption. 


Tide Water Associated Oil $4.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 3% 
(Pfd., 92; Com., 13) shares of common through Jan. 1, 1942; into 26/7 
—— through July 1, 1944; into 2% shares to Jan. 1, 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film $1.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 1% 
(Pfd., 23; Com., 14) shares of common. 


United Biscuit 7% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2% shares of com- 
(Pfd.. 118: Com., 15) mon. 


U. S. Distributing 7% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 4 shares of 
(Pfd., 10; Com., 1) common. 


U. 8S. Hoffman Machimery 54%% (par $50) cumulative, convertible into 2% 
(Pfd., 31; Com.,. 6) common through June 30, 1941; thereafter 
nto 2 shares. 


U. S. Leather $4 Class “A” (no par) non-cumulative, participating, convertible 
(Cl. “A”, 13: Com.,8) into common share for share. 


United Stockyards $0.70 (no par) cumulative, convertible into common share 
(Pfd., 8; Com., 3) for share. 


United Stores $6 (no par) cumulative, convertible into common share for 
(Pfd., 51; Com., %) share through redemption date. 


United Stores $4.20 Class “A” (no par) (cumulative if earned). convertible 
(Cl. “A”, 2; Com., %) into common share for share through redemption date. 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift $4 (no par) cumulative, convertible into common 
(Pfd., 64; Com., 24) share for share. 


Western Maryland 4% 2nd (par $100) non-cumulative, convertible into com- 
(Pfd., 9; Com., 6) mon share for share. 


Westvaco Chlorine Products 5% (par $30) cumulative. convertible into com- 
(Pfd., 35; Com., 28) mon share for share through Sept. 1, 1940; into 9/10 
of a share through Sept. 1, 1942; into 8/10 of a share 
through Sept. 1, 1944; into 7/10 of a share through 
Sept. 1, 1946; into 6/10 of a share through Sept. 1. 
1948; thereafter into % of a share. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 5%% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into common 
(Pfd., 97; Com., 73) share for share. 


Wheeling Steel $5 prior (no par) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares of 
(Pfd., 85; Com., 32) common through July 1, 1940: thereafter into 1% 
shares through July 1, 1943; thereafter into 1% 

shares through July 1, 1947. 


Willys-Overland 6% (par $10) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares of com- 
(Pfd., 4; Com., 2) mon through Dec. 31, 1941; thereafter into 1% shares 
through Dec. 31, 1946; thereafter share for share 
through Dec. 31, 1951. If called for redemption, con- 
version privilege continues through redemption date. 
Worthington Pump 4%% prior (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares 
(Pfd., 38; Com., 20) of common through Sept. 1, 1940; thereafter into 1% 
aes through Sept. 1, 1943; thereafter share for 

share. 


convertible into 1 share of 6% 
erred and, if authorized, a cash payment up to $10. 
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Brevities 


Auto Motifs 


Visibility will be one of the fea- 
tures on the 1940 Studebaker “Cham- 
pion” line—each sedan has 2,058 
square inches of exposed window 
area, making the cars more safe and 
sightly. . . . General Motors has been 
able to do almost everything but 
polish a car on the assembly line— 
this problem will now be partly solved 
by a machine which automatically 
polishes the tops of autos as they 
pass by on the conveyor... . 
Allis-Chalmers will soon introduce 
the “Aural Stroboscope” as an 
aid to automotive diagnosticians— 
this device is designed to reveal auto- 
matically by an amplifier the exact 
position of engine parts when a knock, 
squeal or noise occurs. . . . Perhaps 
automobile homing horns may become 
a fad—anyway, Sparks-Withington 
is ready with musical tooters that 
tootle the identifying tunes of thirty- 
six different states. 


Rubber Next 


It seems as though Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber’s “Pliofilm’” is making 
headway as a transparent wrapping 
material—it has already been tested 
as a moisture-proof covering for 
cheese, coffee, fruit, seafood, cigars, 
tobacco and aspirin and this is only 
the beginning. . . . Firestone Tire is 
preparing to take advantage of the 
trend toward giant earth-moving 
equipment—a huge vulcanizer is be- 
ing installed (300,000 pounds in 
weight and 21-stories high) that will 
make 3,000-pound tires, ten feet in 
diameter with a four-foot tread... . 
“Rubber type” has become a prac- 
tical reality through the development 
of rubber plates by Goodrich and an 
electric vulcanizer by American Type 
Founders—reduction in ink con- 
sumption by as much as 60 per cent 
results from the use of this method. 


Movie Pickings 


Paramount Pictures will vie for 
credit in bringing over from abroad 
the first battle scenes of the European 
conflict—an intensive transportation 
system to key airports has been set up 
to carry war films to newsreel theatres 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


throughout the country. . . . It looks 
as though Samuel Goldwyn’s forth- 
coming film, “Gone With the Wind,” 
will have several commercial tie-ups 
—Pinaud, Inc., has arranged for 
naming a new toilet water ‘Scarlett 
Bittersweet,” while three hosiery 
companies are bidding for the right 
to the tradename “Scarlett O’Hara 
Hose.” . . . Universal Pictures may 
produce the film version of “The Hot 
Mikado,” the all-colored musical now 
featured at the N. Y. World’s Fair 
—it was only last year that Universal 
handled the old fashioned version of 
of the original Mikado. 


Digestibles 


California Packing will soon launch 
the strongest drive ever used to pro- 
mote “Del Monte” canned products 
—called the “Del Monte Fall Round- 
Up,” it will extend through the next 
three months. . . . A new crab meat 
canning process which prevents the 
meat from turning black will soon 
be introduced by the Blue Channel 
Corporation—the process is such an 
improvement that it may promote a 
new U. S. industry. .. . There is al- 
ways something new in machinery to 
do things to help the preparation of 
food products—George T. Thomas 
Company has perfected a machine 
which automatically cracks eggs at a 
high rate of speed, while Grow & 
Volp have a device that mechanically 
removes the scales from fish. 


EXT week’s National 

Automobile Show will 
be featured by the fact that 
“Packard” is the only name 
that was also in the first 
show, forty years ago—quite 
an achievement when it is 
considered that there have 
been over 4,000 makes of cars 
in the world since 1868.. 


graph record business, 


Christenings 


The new “metal lumber” of Al. 
legheny-Ludlum Steel will be known 


as “Ludlite Bord.” . . . Still another | 


liquid dentrifrice, soon to be intro. 
duced by Dr. E. H. Dixon of New 
York, will be called ‘“‘Dentol.” . . , 
Crocker-Wheeler has named the little 
window on its “Toast-O-Lator,’’ that 
makes it possible to see the toast in 
action, the “Wind-O-Spy.” ...A 
new type of aluminum paint, especially 
formulated for painting rusted chain 
link fence (without removing the 
rust) has been christened “Fence. 
Bond” by the Skybryte Company. .., 
The new thiner lead mechanical pencil 
of Eberhard Faber Pencil Company 
will be called “Permapoint.” ... A 
new device for removing the exhaust 
fumes from buses will be designated 
as the “De-Smellerator” by the Clar- 
ence E, Ogden Company. . . . Derma- 
tol Company is introducing the latest 
in athlete’s foot treatments under the 
label of “Ped.” 


Odds & Ends 


Beginning this week R. H. Macy's 
world’s largest department store will 
handle instalment purchases — the 
new “Cash-Time” service inaugurated 
by the store will mark the company’s 
initial departure from a strictly cash 
basis (see FW, June 14). . . . The 
Steinway Company will soon aug- 
ment its piano business with a new 
line—for the first time in its history 
the company will enter the phono- 
but only 
classical music will be handled. . .. 
Development of an automatic pre 
cision measuring machine by Timken 
Roller Bearing has made possible an 
unusual survey—the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History will utilize 
the device on hair to determine 
whether persons with fine hair are 
more prone to baldness. . . . The fall 
season has been featured by an ut- 
usual number of shades for nail 


polish, namely: “Daredevil Red” 
(Dorothy Gray); “Sporting Pink’ 
(Helena Rubinstein); “Flag Red’ 
(Harriet Hubbard Ayer); “Red 


Pepper” (Volupte)—strange that no 
one thought of “Cincinnati Red.” 
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Mail Orders 


Continued from page 6 


—and subsequent expansion—of in- 

stalment activities. The result has 

been that sales have shown strong 
Al. @ year-to-year gains in every month re- 
own ported in the current fiscal year to 
ther date. What with consumer incomes 
tro. JM rising in urban centers and farm in- 
New MM comes pointing upward as a result of 
. 9B better commodity prices and the con- 
ittle tinued high level of Government bene- 


that HM fit payments, there is considerable 
t in reason to expect that Sears and Mont- 
- AB gomery will set new operating records 
ially @ in their current fiscal years. A briet 


hain review of each of these units follows: 


nce: Montgomery Ward 
Montgomery Ward is generally 
e credited as the country’s first mail 


order house, having been founded in 
~ 1872. Although Sears, Roebuck sur- 


ney passes it in size, Ward has more retail 
lar- outlets. However, most of its 600- 
ma odd stores operate in localities of be- 
Ys tween 5,000 and 75,000 population, 
- thus making it more heavily depend- 
ent upon farm buying. In the first 

seven months of its current fiscal year 

; (to August 31), sales approximated 
cys $258.4 million. This was an increase 
wil of almost 16 per cent over the like 


the J 1938 period. Earnings of $10.3 mil- 
lion in the first fiscal half were double 
YS those of the similar period a year ago 
and were equal to $1.84 per share. 
Dividend payments should rise with 
ug: earning power. At current levels, 
around 54, the stock continues attrac- 


“7 tive for inclusion in well balanced 
portfolios. 

nly 

Sears, Roebuck 

ken Sears, Roebuck is the world’s 
greatest mail order organization. In 
lu. addition, its 500 stores, located in 
ize every important section of the coun- 
iB try, yield a gross volume of sales that 
all stamps it as the world’s largest de- 


partment store chain. In the 32 weeks 
a to September 10, sales reached $362.2 


. million, or a gain of nearly 23 per 
. cent as compared with the similar 
: ? interval in 1938. And for 24 weeks 


to July 15, last, net income totaled 
: $13.6 million (or $2.42 per share), 
o contrasted with $7.1 million (or $1.29 
per share) in the corresponding 
period a year ago. The stock has 


THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
September 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 
Cash AND DuE BANKs . $1,316,611,273.45 
BuLiion ABRoAD AND IN TRANSIT . . . 4,104,809.19 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 808,803,815.57 


STATE AND MuNICIPAL SECURITIES . 145,155,667.39 


Stock oF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. . . 6,016,200.00 
OTHER SECURITIES 139,856,399.67 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 

BankinG Houses. . ...... 33,529,051.51 
Estate . . 8,368,506.25 
Cusromers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY . . -13,286,318.66 
9,551,850.34 


$3,097,011,177.46 


LIABILITIES 


CapiTat Funps: 
CapiITAL Stock . $100,270,000.00 
SurpLus . . . . .  100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorits . 34,058 ,239.52 
$ 234,598,239.52 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . .. . 15,945,320.94 
RESERVE FOR TAxeEs, INTEREST, ETC. . . 2,061 ,467.14 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . . . . 16,039,954.07 
LiaBitiry As ENDoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND Foreicn BILLS . ..... . 5,962,400.72 
4,427 ,281.17 
$3,097,011,177.46 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$106,136,063.40 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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To Prepare Yourself To Speak On Any Occasion 


TREASURY OF 
MODERN HUMOR 


BOOK of humor, a collec- 

tion of jokes, anecdotes, 
stories, comic poems, toasts 
and introductions. Here con- 
veniently indexed for quick ref- 
erence and consultation is the 
right story for the right time 
and place. Among these class- 
ifications there will be found a 
dictionary of 2,000 pertinent 
(and impertinent!) definitions, 
arranged alphabetically; gems 
of humor; 2,500 new funny 
stories; 187 comic poems; toasts 
for all occasions; 24 ways to 
introduce a speaker; and 18 
humorous responses to an in- 
troduction, which helps out one 
of the speaker’s real problems 
—that of getting off to a good 
start. Altogether, an ideal vol- 
ume for all those who at one 
time or another are called upon 
to make a speech. 1024 pages. 
$5.00, postpaid. 


THE SPEAKER’S 
DESK BOOK 


T is becoming more and 

more of an asset to a man 
in business to be able to ex- 
press his ideas clearly and con- 
vincingly. This holds true 
whether you want to “say 
few words” before an execu- 
tive meeting, to your board of 
directors, to your Lodge or 
Rotary or Kiwanis Club, at a 
political meeting or over the 
radio. No matter what the oc- 
casion may be, no matter what 
your topic, you will find THE 
SPEAKER’S DESK BOOK a 
gold-mine of source material 
and inspiration — conveniently 
classified and indexed for quick 
reference. Over 5,000 sparkling 
epigrams, nearly 1,200 pointed 
anecdotes and selected treas- 
ures of thought and expression 
from the masterpieces of all 
time. 695 pages. $3.85, postpaid. 


Books sent postpaid the same day we receive your remittance. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


been receiving payments of 75 cents 
quarterly, but dividends should ex. 
pand as profits continue their rise, 
From this point, Sears—and also 
Montgomery Ward—may not match 
the year-to-year rates of gain that 
have already been witnessed, for com- 
parisons will now be against the ris- 
ing business curve of late 1938. How- 
ever, there is every indication that 
further increases will be seen. Now 
around 77, the shares do not seem 
unreasonably priced on the basis of 
current and prospective earnings, and 
purchase is still warranted. 


News and Opinions 


Continued from page 11 


rent estimates are, however, that 
earnings in the third quarter were 
equal to first half results. (Also FW, 
Apr. 26.) 


Westinghouse Air Brake C+ 


Retention of shares in well diversi- 
fied lists is warranted ; approx. price, 
34 (paid 50 cents so far this year). 
This company affords another ex- 
ample of what the current pick-up 


Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 1938 
ON COMMON STOCK 36 Weeks to September 9 
Consolidated Laundries ........... $0. $0.35 


STATEMENT 


OT 


OWNERSHIP 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, ae prc 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, ist AND 
MARCH 3, 1933. Of THE FINANCIAL WoRLD, 
= weekly at New York, N. Y., for Oct 1, 
1939. 


STATE OF NEW YORK )} oe 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK { 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Henry L. Vonder- 
lieth, who, having been: duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
the FINANCIAL WORLD and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Louis Guenther, 21 West Street, New York; 
Editor, Louis Guenther, 21 West Street, New York; 
Managing Editor, Richard J. Anderson, 21 West Street, 
New York; Business Manager, Henry L. Vonderlieth, 21 
West Street, New York. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
mame and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

Guenther Publishing Corporation, 21 West Street, New 
York City, N. Y.; Guenther Finance Corporation, Com- 
mercial Trust Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Marion B. Steven- 
son, 48 East Harwood Terrace, Palisades Park, N. J.3 
Dorothy B. Hennig, 28 Pelham Road, West Hartford, 
Conn.; Eddy & Co.-Frederick Hanssen, Beneficiary, 16 
Wall Street, New York City, N. Y.; Clarissa V. William- 
son, 18 ofitaton St., Forest Hills, N. Y.; Freer & Co.- 
Estate of Hertha Guenther, Continental & Illinois Na- 
tional “= & Trust Co. of Chicago, Chicago, IIl.; 
Estate of Eugenia C. Kast, 425 Briar Place, Chicago. 


IlL; Estate of Ottilia G. 
Chicego, Ill.; Salli T. Katz, c/o Paskus, Gordon & 
Hyman, 2 Rector St., New York City, N. Y.5 Margaret 
W. Trude, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Henry y L. Vonder- 
lieth, 21 West Street, ‘New York C City, N. By William 
J. Healy, 107-09 111th Street, Richmond Hill, L. L.; 
Sue Cory Guenther, 1120 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
N. Y¥.; Hedda D. Guenther, 32 Washington Square 
West, New York City 

3. That the —, ‘bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: Guenther Publishing Corporation, 21 West Street, 
New York City, N. Y.; Marion B. Stevenson, 48 East 
Harwood Terrace, Palisades Park, N. J.; Dorothy B. 
Hennig, 28 Pelham Road, West Hartford, Conn. : William 
&. Whyte, Bedford, Indiana; Estate of Hans Jensen, 206 
Rounds Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.z Minnie W. Glynn, 159 
Ten Eyck St., Watertown, N. ; Sidney B. Elston, 106 
East Park Place, Corry, Pa.; Taisen F. Dawes, 7207 
Creshenn Road, Philadelphia, "Pa. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
cther securities than as so stated by him. 

HENRY L. VONDERLIETH, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of 
September, 1939. 

(Seal) SAM MALKOFF. 
Notary Public, Bronx County. Bronx Co. Clk’s No. 12, 
Reg. No. 32-M-40. N. Y. Co. Clk’s No. 340. Reg. No. 
0-M-259. (My commission expires March 30, 1940.) 


Noonan, 429 Briar Place, 


Chicago Flexible Shaft............ 83 75.5 
12 — to August 3! 
Arkansas Power & Light.......... Dp 8.2 
ealth & Southern Corp.. 0.12 0.04 
Gee Gas Electric Light & Power 
4.58 3.99 
Eastern Utilities Associates........ 2.60 2.02 
El Paso Natural Gas.............. 3.85 3.10 
f10.84 f 8.92 
pls.75 pl5.53 
National Power & Light.......... 1.12 1.27 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric........ pl6.10 pl4.48 
Pennsylvania Power & Light...... £13.82 £12.72 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines.......... 0.42 
9 Months to Ausust a 
1.65 
Ashland Oil & Refining.......... 0.4 
Eastern Steamship Lines.......... 0.69 0.19 
New England Tel. & Tel.......... 73 re 


17 4.31 

6 Months t 

4 August 31 

3 Months to August ai 
D 0.60 D0 

16 Woeks to August 

12 Months to july 3 

f 7.06 f 6.79 

D1. 

9 Marthe to 


Beatrice Creamery ............... 
Austin Nichols 


Northern States Power (Del.)..... 


Pleasant Valley Wine............. 0.1 0.0 
7 Months to July 
Ferro Enamel Corp.............0.. 1.60 
6 — to July’ 3i 
Interstate Department Stores...... D0 
12 Months to 
Avery (B. & 0.4 
Eastern Sugar Associates.......... D 0.4 D 0.58 
es 0.1 D 0.61 
International Vitamin ............ 0.48 0.52 
New England Power Assoc......... 0.68 
6 Monts to June 30 
International Tel. & Tel........... 51 0.68 
f—Combined preferred stock. D—Preferred _ stock. 
*—Represents operations for 8 months; fiscal year 


changed October 31 to June 30. +—Before Federal 
taxes. tIncluding — 756 net proceeds of life insurance 
policies. D—Defic 
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in business is doing for the rail equip- 
ment group. Last week it was an- 
nounced that approximately 500 fur- 
loughed employees (who were fol- 
lowing a share-the-work program) 
had been called back to their jobs. 
The action came after a substantial 
increase in business affecting all of 
the company’s major divisions. If 
activity continues at the present rate, 
1939 results should make a strong 
contrast to the 32 cents a share earned 
in 1938. 


Stock Speculation 


Continued from page 14 


ments for goods and services. The 
Federal Reserve Board provides 
monthly figures on wholesale and re- 
tail trade which have considerable 
value despite their limited coverage. 
Trade associations and statistical 
agencies publish monthly reports on 
machine tool orders, building con- 
tracts, cotton textile orders, factory 
sales and registrations of motor 
vehicles. The monthly figures on ex- 
ports and imports published by the 
Department of Commerce reflect an 
importance influence upon supply-de- 
mand factors for many industries. 

Price records are complete and 
promptly available for all commodi- 
ties and many semi-finished and fin- 
ished goods. The significance of 
these statistics usually depends upon 
their interpretation in relation to 
other indexes covering production, 
demand and inventories. 

Many students believe that indexes 
of credit, which may be obtained from 
the banking statistics supplied weekly 
for the Federal Reserve Banks and 
the reporting member banks, afford 
the most reliable basis for stock mar- 
ket forecasting. But this field is one 
for specialized study; the full signifi- 
cance of loan-deposit ratios, velocity 
of deposits, excess reserves, credit in- 
flation and other derivative indexes 
can be grasped only by those who are 
well versed in the theory and tech- 
nique of banking and credit. And 
even among the initiated, there is fre- 
quently plenty of room for differences 
of opinion in the interpretation of the 
trends which may be deduced from 
banking statistics. 

General indexes of production an 
trade are not barometric; their value 
lies largely in the fact that they en- 
able the observer to follow long term 


Adjusting Investments 
To Wartime Markets 


EACETIME investments are not wartime investments. The 
hostilities in Europe, therefore, require you to revise your 
program and to make an immediate analysis of every security in 
your portfolio in order to determine if you are justified in holding it. 


@ Under war conditions far greater caution must be exercised in 
selecting securities than in normal times. Yet countless investors 
throw caution to the winds and indulge in reckless speculation 
which leads too often to loss of capital and to ruin. 


@ Tremendous possibilities exist in this new market, but your in- 
vestment structure must be erected on a solid foundation, and built 
according to plan and scale. Every stock or bond should be 
thoroughly studied and its possibilities weighed before you deter- 
mine whether it should be held, sold, or purchased. 


@ If you try to chart your own course you run the risk of mis- 
interpreting the many unusual factors that contribute to wartime 
security values. You must judge accurately the extent to which 
every company may profit directly or indirectly from an influx of 
business from abroad; you must know what its business volume 
may mean in profits per share; you must keep posted to the minute 
on such matters as the Neutrality Act, its influence on each com- 
pany’s business, the probability of its repeal, the limitation of profits 
that may be imposed by Congress, and other vital matters. 


® With your portfolio under the continuing supervision of the Re- 
search Bureau, however, you avoid these dangers for you have at 
your command all the facilities for detecting and weighing invest- 
ment values and market trends perfected by The Financial World 
in almost thirty-seven years of service to American investors. 


© As our client a personal program will be prepared to meet your 
individual objectives and resources. Every issue in your portfolio 
will be kept under our constant scrutiny, and at the right times you 
will be told what to sell and how to reinvest. You will have no 
moments of uncertainty. You will not have to ask for an opinion at 
any time—we voluntarily advise you of each successive essential 
step in carrying your program to success. 


® The annual cost of this individual guidance is only nominal: one- 
fourth of one per cent of the market value of your portfolio ($2.50 
per $1,000). The minimum fee of $125 a year covers portfolios 
valued up to $50,000. If your portfolio is valued at $10,000 or more 
it will be accepted for supervision. 


Mail your list of securities with your registration fee today 
or use the coupon for a detailed description of the service. 


to me) how your personal super- 

visory service will aid me in re- 
covering losses or laying foundations 
for market profits and better income. 


Pen explain (without obligation 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


I enclose a list of my securities and 


RESEARCH BUREAU 

21 West Street New York, NY. Objective: Income [ Capital 
enhancement [] (or) Both 
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PROFIT— 


By Other People’s Market Study and Ex- 
perience Through These Books and Charts 


"1,600 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS" (new Oct., 1939, Edition). The one indispensable 
reference book for hundreds of investors. Reprints 1,100 regular revised Factographs 
as they appeared in Financial World, Apr. 6, 1938, to Oct. II, 1939. Also 500 
condensed Factographs on N. Y. Curb stocks never included before. With com- 
plete alphabetical index, including every stock listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
and "listed" or “traded” on the N. Y. Curb. Just the facts you want to help 
decide which stocks to buy, which to sell, which to hold. This manual also includes 
the “Industrial Classification of N. Y. S. E. Listings'’ condensed for ready reference 
on two pages. More information in condensed form than two 500-page books. 
280 pages, paper cover, $3.85. (SPECIAL OFFER: Subscribe for next 4 Factograph 
Manuals, issued about every 3 to 4 months, for only $7.50, saving $7.90.) 


“COMMON STOCKS AND UNCOMMON SENSE" (1/939), by Clark Belden. The 
life experience of an investor in common stocks. Tells how to preserve capital and 
secure reasonable appreciation, avoiding pitfalls. Explains Dow Theory, cautions not 


201 WEEKLY SECURITY CHARTS of 20! Leading Stocks, for the past 18 months— 
weekly tops, bottoms, trends, resistance points, and volume instantly. Includes: 
Important statistics, Transparent Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. Next 12 
monthly issues with 18-year Cycle Charts of 252 stocks, and Wall Chart of weekly 
Dow-Jones Averages for past 18 years......... $25.00; October issue......... $3.00 


(Samples of Security Charts with ‘list of 201 stocks charted, also samples of Cycle Charts 
with list of 252 stocks charted, sent FREE on request) 
(Ask also for samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks in 


Portfolio for $8.50) 
"STOCK MOVEMENTS AND SPECULATION" (1930 revised), by Frederic Drew 


Bond, author of “Success in Security Operations." Practical knowledge of the 

factors that alternately enhance and depress stock prices. “Best book yet written on 

stock speculation,’ said N. Y. Times Annalist. Of special interest: Floating Supply, 

Why Market Moves, Market Control, Swings of the Market, Speculative Tactics, and 

(Used copy in good condition $2.00) 


“THE STOCK MARKET BAROMETER" (1932), by Wm. P. Hamilton. The first authori- 
tative analysis of its forecast value, based on Charles H. Dow's theory of the price 
movement. Includes also some practical advice on the Stock Market. 273 pages. $2.50 
(Used copy in good condition $2.00) 
{We can supply these books by Robert Rhea: "The Dow Theory” [1932], 
$3.50; “Dow's Theory Applied to Business and Banking," 1938, $2.00: 
"The Story of the Averages," 1934, $3.50; “Graphic Charts of Dow-Jones 
Daily Industrial & Rail Averages,” 1897 to 1939, $12.50). 


“TICKER TECHNIQUE” (112 pages), by Orline D. Foster, author of “Profits from 
the Stock Market" ($3.00) and “Realizing Security Profits," a complete course on 
the Stock Market, out of print ($12.00). Latest study of tape reading published. 
A wealth of market pointers boiled down into a few words. Explains technical market 
action and signals of the ticker tape to watch for and author's interpretation of 
those signals. Issued in DeLuxe loose-leaf form. Supply very limited.......... $5.00 


“AN OUTLINE OF FINANCIAL ANALYSIS" (1936), by Lucien Fowler. How to 
determine financial position, general condition and prospects of any company. 


“WALL STREET'—Its Mysteries Revealed (1921), by Wm. C. Moore. Described 
by the author as a “complete course of instruction in speculation and investment, 
and rules for the safe guidance therein.” 144 pages....................00. $2.00 


KEEP ALL YOUR personal records in “MY FINANCES" $4.25 (DeLuxe $5.75) 
SAVE YOUR "Financial Worlds" in BINDER for reference—$2.50 (2 Binders $4.75) 


——FREE! 
“Intelligent Investment Planning" 
(1936) by Louis Guenther. Brief 
outline of the basic rules, prin- 
ciples and procedure necessary 
to successful investing: 48 pages, 
paper cover, 50c; or FREE with 
all book orders of $3.00 or more 
sent in next thirty days. 


SPECIAL LIST OF BOOKS on any phase 
of business or the stock market, prepared 
free on request. 


Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% 
for N. Y. City Sales Tax 
Books Sent Same Day Your 
Remittance Reaches Us. 


Financial World 
Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


trends and to relate these trends ty 
the course of security prices. Over 
relatively brief periods, seldom last. 
ing more than two or three months, 
the market sometimes gets tem. 
porarily out of line with the prevail. 
ing trend of business. But any long 
term view of the market picture wil] 
show a reasonably close correlation 
between the course of stock prices 
and the major trends in trade ac. 
tivity (as is illustrated by the accom. 
panying chart). Certain individual 
indexes of production, such as pig 
iron output, do have barometric sig. 
nificance. This is true also of the 
price trends of a few important raw 
material commodities, notably copper 
and zinc. 


Statistical Equipment 


How much guidance the individual 
can derive from the observation of 
business indexes naturally depends 
upon the extent of his. statistical 
equipment and his background of ex- 
perience. But even a limited study 
of these mines of information is 
preferable to an attitude of neglect. If 
the investor will make an effort to 
keep abreast of the trends shown by 
the following indexes he should be 
able to obtain a reasonably satisfac- 
tory background for the application 
of the principles outlined in Chapters 
XI and XII of this series: steel opera- 
tions (weekly), pig iron production 
(monthly), automobile production 
(weekly), electric power production 
(weekly), freight carloadings (week- 
ly), wholesale commodity prices 
(weekly, Bureau of Labor Statistics), 
short term interest rates, commercial 
loans of reporting member banks 
(weekly), copper prices, industrial 
production index (seasonally adjusted 
Federal Reserve Board index, issued 
monthly). 

Those who are able to devote more 
time to the observation of the indica- 
tors of business trends might include 
the following: excess bank reserves, 
velocity of deposits, department store 
sales and stocks, construction contract 
awards, machine tool orders, rail 
equipment orders, capital flotations, 
the manufacturers’ inventory index of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, prices and stocks of zinc, lead 
and other raw materials. 


xk * 


Editor’s Note: Chapter XXXII— 
“Are the Insiders Always Right?” 
will appear soon. 
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Dividends Declared 
er e 
Abraham & Straus.. .. Oct. 25 Oct. 14 Do $5 25 
Adams Mfg. (J. D. @ Nov. 1 Oct. 15 | Planters Nut & Chocolate. ..$2.50 
Akron Brass Mfg...... ..20e .. Oct. 25 Oct. 14 Plume & Atwood Mfg 
“Corp. Nov. 1 Oct. 9 | Plymouth Cordage i 25 Oct. 20 Sep. 30 Upon 
GH ‘ *neumatic Seale, 7% pf..... i i i 
An. ities Nov. 1 Oct. Ray-O-Vae = any of the literature listed below will 
. oud Pp. Dp. a UMP UO... i 
Factors Ltd. oe 30 Now. is i be sent free direct from the firms by 
ov. t. 31 e Island Pub i ; 
m, L raction ov. 1 Oct. 16 ne anes 
2, Q Nov. Oct 16 Tins. ot ise 1 oe. each letter should be confined to a 
Bel 0% 2 Sep. 18 va Q Oct. 16 Oct. 5 request for a single item. Print 
Bloomingdale Bros. ........ i®Ke .. Oct. 25 Oct. 24 Do, 3%-2pf. ............ S Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Boston $2 Nov. 1 Get. 10 Stockyards. Q ‘Sep. 30 Sep. 25 Items of Interest Department 
Canadian Bronze ........-. Q Nov. Oct, 20 Smyth Sep. 25 WORLD 
$1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 | south Oct. 3 Sep. 25 
Canadian Sit Brod 13. | Southern Canada "Poser... New. 15 Oct. 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ceniral Kansas Pow. 7% pi $i. 75 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 pe fot i FOR THE 
1.50 Oct. 15 Sep. 30 | Do 6% of. - 1 Sep. 
Century Ribbon Mills 7% pf. $1.75 Ser Nor. 20 Oct. 1 Sep. 20 32-page beautifal i 
Cerro de Pasco Copper........ Si .. Mev. 1 Get. sauite & Sue rinted i t 
Chilton CO. ..cccccccccsseces 10c .. Oct. 14 Oct. 4 pf. re 
Ccllyer Insulated Wire........ 10c .. 2 Sep. 26 | Strathmore Paper pf. 
Columbus Dental Mfg........ 25¢ Q Sen. 30 Strathmore) Paper & 2 
sins Bee, 33 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 20 escribing in detail and orig- 
Commodity Corp. Oct, 16 Oct. 5 | Super Mold Corp.’ of Ga etchings and lithographs of 62 
com. River Pw 6% @ Dec 1 Nov. 13 | Umon Electric (Mo) @ Nov. 15. Oct. 31 
Nov. 1 Oct. 15 | Union Gas (Canada)......... 20e 15 Nov. 20 $5 each. Also included are 125 illustra- 
Products 6% f...$1.50 Sep. $0 Sep. 23 | DO 1% ig | | AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
Dean (W.E,) & M 2 Dee. 1s prices, with features and specifications un- 
Se Oct. Sep 25 Do 8% vf. bet, 16 obtainable from any other boat builder. 
Dempster ‘Mint 2 Sep. 28 | M 2 Dee 15 | | “Deseribes sor 
Dixie Home Stores........... 15e Q Oct. 14 Sep. 30 | United Stockyards’ pf....... 17%e ; ot. Describes some unusual radi 
Dravo Corp. 6% pf. 75e Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 | Washington Gas Lt 37 ‘25 which in addit ean 
ep ae Q Nov. 1 Oct. 14 ition to superb domestic re- 
Elec, Bond & Shrare $6 pf..$1.50 Q la Oct. 19 | Washington Oil — % Q Nov 10 Oct. 31 ception makes possible the selection of 
Bond & Shere $5 pl..31.25. @ Mer. 1 Ont. 6 | pf.......37%e Nov. Oct. 10 te 
Fall River Elec. Light........ $1 Oct. 2 Sep. 29 | $1.75 Q Oct. 31 Oct. 20 | | PREVIEW 
Fed. Dept. Stores..........-- .. Oct. 31 Oct. 21 Be Sep. 30 Sep. A catalog describi 
$i: On. On. | $1.50 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 28 diff og describing a new dramatically 
Fuller Brush .. Nov. 1 Oct. 20 M 1 Nov. 20 the eye, but years ahead in its conception 
Sc M Jan. 3 Dec. 20 of typewriter performance. Amazing con- 
Halle Bros. 006 an perfect speed and accuracy. 
rthage pf. A....$3 .. Oct. 10 EM 
Haverty Furniture Cos........10e M Sep. 25 Sep. 19 Do 6% pf. - oe. Thi 
| Ck & $1.20 Oct: 10 Oct. 5 is 19-page booklet written by the 
Hercules Powder, pf........ Nov 15 Pow, & it. os. 3 typing is most interest- 
| . Nov. 1 Oct. 14 ingly illustrated and is filled with invalu- 
Honolulu Gas Oct. 2 Oct. 12 | .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 ter 
.. Sep. e merson Elec. Mf 
Howe 1.50 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 14 | Fyr-Fyter Co. A............. 50e .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 IN YOUR HOME 
Get 16 Get 10 & Elec This booklet brings you the facts about 
Interstate, Dept. Strs. pf....$1.75 Nov. 1 Oct. 16 | Michigan ub. Sv. 7% pf..$1.75 i 
1 Ni chigan Pub. S i ir- 
andis Machine elites 1.75 Q Sep. 15 ortland Gas Lt. $6 pf...... ; 
pane Q Nov. 1 Oct 16 Wall Board HIS WIFE 
arus 
Printing Nowe | Standard A dramatically told story ofthe Double 
Loose-Wiles. Biscuit ......... Se Nov. 1 Oct. 18 | Towne, Securiticn $2 Oct: 10 Oct: 17 
“Do pt. United Corp,” survivor, if you live to retire- 
%e Q Oct. 16 Sep. 30 MAKE MISTAKES THAT 
stores 6% pf...... Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 ra A 23- HOMES OBSOLETE 
1 Oct. 11 | Honeymead Products Sep. 30 Sep. 28 = in two colers 
a Ade ov. 1 Oct. 11 15¢ ‘ fundamentals that will mak 
trehunts Mira. ‘Sec. A&B-i0e 16 Oct. 11 | Merchants & stay mod your home 
orthw’n. St, Portland Cem. .40c 
l5e Q Sep. 29 Sep. 21 | Ohio Wax Paper 25¢ Sct 
ch. Seamless Tube......... 25e .. Oct. 10 Oct. 5 | Prentice (G. BE.) Mfg......... 1 
Oct. 18 Oat Prentice (G. Mie......... 50e Oct. 15 Oct. 1 SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
Mi Beate ...50e .. Nov. 1 Oct. 20 page a brief de- 
Besa. 75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 22 ton of the American Teleph 
Mode ¢ Day Corp. Qet 13 Sep. 29 Increased Company and the organization 
21 Commenweslth Nov. Oct. 13 nd operation of the Bell System. 
elsner Pf. 1.18% H 
oad England Confectionery. 20 Sep 29 Initial prices ont 
Ker ogiand Fire Q Oct. 2 Sep. 25 | Wisconsin Gas & El. of 
N.Y. Merchandise, «020.02 l5e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 4%% cum. pf........ $1.12% Q Oct. 16 Sep. 30 ing the World War. Prepared by a New 
alkene 1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep ” York Stock Exchange firm. 
Niagara Hudson Pow Ist pi.$1. 25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 16 Resumed 
Do $1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 16 Atlantic Coast Line R.R. pf.$2,50 .. Nov. 10 Oct. 35 
Northeastern Water & Oct. 31 Oct. 10 0c Oct. 26 Oct. 16 
rthwest Engineering ...... .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 $1.75 2 Sep. 29 
Northw’n. St. Portland Cc Interchemical Corp. .......... 40c 
Ohio Tel. Service...... Sep 33 | Krueger Brewing .......... 12%e Oct. 16 Get. 10 
ange, rush Ltd. 70c pecia rospectus on Common Stock available 
pine Noted Northeast’n. Water & Elec...50c Oct. $1 Oct. 10 
1.50 Oct. 1 Sep. 29 CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A L 
Peas) 
Sep. 30 Sep. 26 | Lockhe Am informative 30-page booklet 
Pender (David) Q Dee. 1 Nov. 27 héed Aircraft® Oct. 27 Oct. 11 n informative 30-page booklet covering 
Peoples Tel. +.-sse-eseese003 $2 Q Oct. 16 Sep. 30 ®One share of Vega Aireraf . ject; suitable for 
le a tuture. 
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Brooklyn & Queens Transit Corporation 


Holophane Company, Inc. 


Data revised to October 4, 1939 
Incorporated: 1929, New York, as a merger of Brooklyn City Rail Road (BQ 
Co., Nassau Electric R. R. Co., Coney Island & Brooklyn R. R. Co. and 
several other units operating in Brooklyn and Queens. Office: 385 Flatbush Avenue 
Extension, Brooklyn, New York. Annual meeting: Third Monday in Weptentoer. 


Capitalization: Funded debt ..... 
Preferred stock 6 cum. (no par; callable a “800, 200 shs 


Brookiya and Borough of Queens, New York City. Parent com- 
pany (Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit) has agreed to sell all 
properties to City of New York. The City, however, retains 
the right to exclude Brooklyn & Queens from unification. 


ANNUAL EARNINGS RECORD ae PRICE RANGE OF —— 
Years ended June 30: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share... $1.18 $1 20 ©6©$0.74 D$0.37 D$0.63 D$1.32 D$2.33 D$2.12 
Range (Colondar year) : 0% 8% 5% 12% 2% 
RO: Kexcuecbeecess 2% 3% 3% 1% 4% 1 1% “1% 


*To October 4, 1939. 


Fox (Peter) Brewing Company 


Data revised to October 44 1939 
Incorporated: 1933, Illinois. as successor of Hoffman Brothers Brewing FOX 
Company, established in 1897. Office: 2606 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 
Il. Annual meeting: July 20. Nuraber of stockholders (January 31, 1939): Preferred, 


69; common, 762. . 


~ *Redeemable at $10 a share and convertible into common on a share-for-share basis. 
Digest: A manvfacturer of beer, with an annual capacity of 
approximately 250,000 barrels. Distribution is chiefly in the 
Middle West and South. Stock is inactive and speculative. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended June 30: 1935 1936 1939 
Farned rer share..... $0. $0. 68 $1.33 36 si. $2.03 


Years ended Dec. 31: 
Calendar Years: 


paid None 0.25 0.85 1.10 2.00 "1.25 
Price Range ( ur 

3% 3% 7% 5 75% 710% 


” *Includes 25 cents paid October 2. +To October 4, 1939. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


Data revised to October 4, 1939 

incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as Heller, Marks & (Co.; present title (HLR 
adopted in 1920. Office: 105 West Adams Street. Chicago. Til. Annual 

meeting: First Tuesday in February. Number of stockholders (September 20, 1939): 
Preferred. 471; commen, 276. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... $2,500,000 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($25 par). . 62,937 shs 


*Redeemable pt $27.50 a share to October 1, 1941; at $26.50 thereafter. 

Digest: Finances instalment paper of all kinds. Also redis- 
counts receivables from other finance companies. Common can 
be regarded as an income stock. 


Lk ones RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Shares ponte Legg — 100. 384 105.665 234,094 242.333 245.473 245,763 246,098 


*Earned per share.... $0.61 $1.22 $0.70 $0.98 $1.48 $1.53 §+$0.74 
Dividends paid ...... 0.075 + 0.20 70.55 76.50 0.70 0.75 0.40 
— Range (N. Y. Curb): 
10% 10% 8% +t 9% 
10% 4% 5% +t 6% 


*Based on number of shares outstanding at end of year. {Including extras. tTo 
October 4, 1939. §Not listed. {First 6 months. 


The Charles E. Hires Company 


Data revised to October 4, 1939 
incorporated: 1920, Delaware, as the outgrowth of business started in 1876. (H RS) 
Office: 206 South 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting: Second 
Wednesday in November. Number of stockholders: Not reported. 


*Redeemable at $35 per share. Convertible into class B stock on a share for share 
basis. Preferred as to assets and dividends of $2 per share and after $2 has been paid 
on all classes of stock, it shares equally in any further distribution. Closely held. 


Digest: Manufactures and distributes soft drinks, distilled 
water, and iceless water coolers. Products are sold by approxi- 
mately 300,000 dealers. Stock is of good grade. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A STOCK: 
Fiscal y 
po Sept. 30: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share $3.38 $1.41 $0.77 $0.55 $6.36 $15.80 $13.25 kee 
Calendar years: 


Dividends paid. 2..00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 *$3.50 
Pn: +iseeeete 24 27 27 38% 45 57 + 50 
17 ly 18 21% 36 40 43 


*Ineluding 50 cents payable December 5. October 4, 1939. 


Data revised to October 4, 1939 

Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, to acquire a New York corporation of the HOL 
same name which succeeded the Holaphane Glass Co., established 1898. 

Office: 342 Madison Avenue, New York City. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday ip 
September. 

Preferred stock $2.10 cum. .-12,707 shs 


Digest: Manufactures prismatic glass and other appliances 
used for lighting purposes which reflect light rays to the place 
desired. Also markets a line of decorative glassware (vases, 
bowls, etc.) under the name, “Verlys.” Stock is a “specialty.” 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE OF — 


Years ended June aig 1932 sed 1934 1935 1936 1939 

Earned per share... $0.27 $0.25 $1.02 $2, $1.51 
Calendar Year: 

Dividends paid . 0.25 None None None 0.90 2.20 0.75 1.00 


Range (N.Y. 
pavnnsseeuscns 3% 4% 3% 6 20% 33% 16% 138% 
a kesebenkhveaes 1 1% 1% 2 6% 10 9 + 9% 


*Not reported. To October 4, 1939. 


Illinois Zinc Company 


Data revised to October 4, 1939 
Incorporated: 1908, I:linois, as successor to company of same name estab- | 
lished 1870. Office: 2959 West 47th Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing: First Monday in December. Number of stockholders (August 2, 1939): 414. 


Digest: Engaged in smelting and rolling of zinc; coal prop- 
erties formerly owned have been sold and zinc mines were 
leased to Callahan Zinc-Lead Company in 1938. Financial posi- 
tion is restricted and dividends have been paid in only one 
year since 1929. Profits depend on volume of demand for zinc. 


EARNINGS, RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Sept. 3 1936 1937 1938 1939 
*Earned per ps0" $0. i3 $0. $0.58 $1.20 D$3.07 
Calendar Years: 
Dividends paid ....... None None None None 0.75 None None 
Price Range (N. Y. was 


*Based on the present capitalization. +To October 4, 1939. tTrading temporarily 
suspended, November 23, 1938. 


Julian & Kokenge Company 


Data revised to October 4, 1939 
Incorporated: 1903, Ohio, as successor of a partnership Alter & Julian, JKC) 
formed in _—— Office: 280 South Front Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual ( 
meeting: Third Monday in January. 


Digest: Important manufacturer of higher priced women’s 
shoes sold under trade names “Footsaver,” “Footfriend,” and 
“Airy Welts.” Distribution is effected through controlled stores 
and also dealers throughout the United States and Canada. 
Comfortable financial position and consistent dividend record. 


EARNINGS, RECORD panes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. - 932 1933 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share.. $0.81 i2 $3.09 $2.35 1.68 
Dividends paid .. 0.05 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.20 *2.25 1.37% +$2.00 


tPrice Range (N. 
igh 10 11% 23 31 30 31 + 30 
i 4 8 10 24 23% 21% + 22% 


*Including 50 cents extra. fTo October 4, 1939. ¢Prices from 1932 to 1937 Cin- 
cinnati Stock Exchange. 


Locke Steel Chain Company 


Data revised to October 4, 1939 
Incorporated: 1917, Connecticut. Business originally established 1897. (LOC 
Office: 1085 Connecticut Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. Annual meeting: At 
call of directors; no fixed date. Number of stockholders (January 31, 1939): 1,054. 


Digest: Manufactures a specialized type of steel chain em- 
ployed in transmitting power and for conveying purposes. 
Principal use is in agricultural machinery. Also makes a 
power lawn mower under the “Locke” trade name. Shares 
represent a small unit serving a cyclical industry. 


Years ended June 30: 1935 ie 


Earned per share..... $0 35 $0.81 73 
Calendar Years: 
Dividends paid ...... pre 0.20 1.50 1.40 *$1.20 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 
15% 18% 16% * 13% 


*To October 4, 1939. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR 


NEXT WEEK 


Chemical Bank & Trust 
Market Street Railway 
National Fire Insurance 


American Ice 
American Metal 
Budd Manufacturing 


Penn.-Dixie Cement Sharon Steel 
Peoples Drug Stores Southern Railway 
Porto Rican American Tobacco Spiegel, Inc. 


Michigan Sugar Company 


Phillips Packing Co., Inc. 


Incorporated: 1906, ichigan, as a consolidation of severa et sugar 

companies. Office: Second National Bank Bldg., Saginaw, Mich. Annual (MGU) 
meeting: Fourth Monday in August. 

*Preferred stock 6% cum. ($10 es 500,995 shs 


~*Redeemable at par, has equal voting power with common. 

Digest: Engaged in production of beet sugar with 12,000 
tons daily slicing capacity. One quarter of common stock is 
held by American Sugar Refining. Adequate financial position 
put poor dividend record. Price factors under regulation. 

EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


1 year 
rhe june 30: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share...D$0.59 D$0.24 $0.34 $0.12 D$0.81 $0.10 $0.73 nae 

ange 

1/16 % % % 5/16 ¥*5/16 
“+To October 4, 1939 

National Steel Car Corporation, Ltd. 

Data revised to October 4, 1939 

Incorporated: 1919, Canada; successor to National Steel Car Co., Ltd., (NLC) 
incorporated in 1912. Office: Hamilton, Ont. Annual meeting: Usually 
held in August. Number of stockholders (1939): approximately 1,700. 
Capitalization: Funded None 
Capital stock (MO Par).........cccccccccccccccecvecvcsessesessecsessscess 175,500 shs 


Digest: Manufactures. “railway cars, “mining and logging 
equipment, drop forgings, fabricated wood and steel parts, 


Data revised to October 4, 1939 


Incorporated: 1929, Maryland, to acquire a partnership formed in 1902, (PHP) 
as Phillits Packing Co. Office: Race and Muir Streets, Cambridge. Md. 

Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in February. Number of stockholders (1938): 
Preferred, 274; common, 596. 


Preferred stock 5%% ($100 par; callable at $105).....................--- 


Digest: Prepares, packs and sells canned foods; manufac- 
tures tin cans for own use and for sale. Products are sold 
largely under the name “Phillips Delicious.” Shares do not 
rank with the more strongly situated units in the food group. 


Years ended Dec. 193 1937 1938 


Earned per $181 $1. $1. 39 47 30 
Dividends paid ... ....... 1.20 1.00 *2.50 None None tNone 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 
ss 16% 15% 4% 1% 


*Includes $2 paid on old common. +For six months to June 30; in like 1938 period. 
deficit was 66 cents a share. tTo October 4, 1939. 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 


Data revised to October 4, 1939 


Incorporated: 1920, Massachusetts. ice: Connecticut Mills Avenue, PDR) 
Danielson, Conn. Anaual meeting: First Tuesday in February. 


Digest: Important manufacturer of window curtain fabrics, 
which are sold to curtain manufacturers, mail order houses 
and chain stores. Finances are strong, but dividend record is 


automobile chassis. In 1937, company also entered airplane irregular. Stock shares risks characteristic of textile trade. 

production field. Stock has been a typical “business cycle” *EARNINGS, aDIVIDEND RECORD D AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
alf-year ende June 30 Dee. 3 ear’s Tota ividends 
equity, but war influences are now predominant. 41.05 $0.60 

Yrs. ended June 30: 1932 193 935 1936 1937 938 1939 RS ree D 1.54 2.5 D 4.05 None 24 — 7% 
Earned per share.. $0.07 D$2.15 ps. 95 $0.09 $1.24 $0. 27 $$3.59 1935... eee 0.94 1.57 2.51 $0.75 25 —7% 

Calendar Years: 0.47 0.56 1.03 0.86 124%— 
Dividends paid ..._ 1.40 0.20 None None None 0.50 2.00 2.00 1937 .....02-eeeeeeee 0.61 D 0.90 D 0.29 0.55 12%— 3% 

Price Range (N. Y. Curb): D0.20 0.1 D 0.03 None 2% 
*13% 18% 18% 59 57% 72% 160% 1939. 0.27 10.30 t5%— 3 

* 

* 175,5 : shares in uly 3 called for its total 
Ohio Brass Company Quebec Power Company 

Data revised to October 4, 1939 D , 
‘ . ta revised to October 4. 1939 

Incorporated: 1902, New Jersey. Business originally established 1888. 
Office: Mansfield, Ohio. Annual meeting: First Monday in February. (OHS) (QUE) 
ener of stockholders (Dec8mber 31, 1938): Class ‘‘A’’ common, 85; Class ‘‘B Present title adopted 1923. Office: Crown and St. Joseph Streets. Quebec, Canada. 


~ Note: Both classes identical except that Class ‘‘B’’ lacks voting power. 
Digest: About half of revenues are derived from sale of 


porcelain insulators to public utilities and one-fifth from 
underground electrical fixtures tor mining industries. Divi- 
dends initiated 1915 and omitted oniy 1933 and mid-1938. 


Earnings usually conform with trends of business activity. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 ys 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share.. D$2.87 D$0.19 $1.09 $0.66 $2.3 $3.34 0.04 
Dividends paid . 0.50 None 0.50 1.00 a5 3.00 0.25 +None 
*Price Range (N. 
20 19% 33 47 67 34 26 
55% 12 19 27 28% 20 715% 
“Class stock. To October 4, 1939. 
Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. 
Data revised to October 4, 1939 
Incorporated: 1910, Pennylvania, as a reorganization of McCall Ferry (PWP) 
Power Co., formed in 1905. Office: Lexington Building, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (September 
15, 19389): Preferred, 239; common, 3,777. 


Preferred stock $5 cum. (no par; callable at 21,493 shs 

Digest: Operates hydro and steam-power plants. Also has 
50% 


interest in voting stock of Safe Harbor Water Power. 
Sells power at wholesale. 


Largest customer is Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light & Power of Baltimore. Excellent dividend 


record. 

Years ended Dec. $1 1933 1934 935 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share .... Pr $4.86 $4.93 08 $5.00 $5.55 *$2.47 
Dividends paid ..... 3.0 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 4.00° 4.50 +t 4.50 

Price Range (N. Y. 

58% 60 56 89% 991% 95 75% 84% 
39 45 53% 87 62 59 73 


*Six months to June 30, 1939. To October 4, 1939. 
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Digest: This subsidiary of Shawinigan Water & Power dis- 
tributes electricity and gas in Quebec and adjacent districts. 
Also operates street railway system. Under normal condi- 
tions the inactive common is a stable income producer. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD, AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 193 936 1939 
vidends paid ....... i . . 1.00 1.00 0.7 
Range (N. Y. Curb) : on 20% 17% 
2 2 25 19 
9% 11 15 13 14% isi 13% ¢ 


*Canadian currency; before income taxes. {6 months to June 30, compared with 
$1.06 for 1938 period. tTo October 4, 1939. 


Rustless Iron & Steel Corporation 


Data revised to October 4, 1939 

Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as International Rustless Iron, Inc. 
title adopted 1933. Office: 3400 East Chase Street, 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in March. 
1939): Preferred, 1,150; common, 8,010. 

*Preferred stock $2.50 cum. conv. , 36.511 = 


*Callable at $54.50 to Feb. 28, 1943; at $52.50 thereafter. Convertible into 2 shares 
of common to Feb. 28, 1941; thereafter into 1% shares to Feb. 28, 1943. 


Digest: Produces stainless steel, largely in semi-finished 
form and as bars and wire. American Rolling Mill, which owns 
over 49 per cent of the common and 19 per cent of the pre- 
ferred, is the largest customer. Dividend record poor. 

EARNINGS Reet at PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Present R 
e Baltimore, Maryland. ( 
Number of stockholders (February 21, 


Qu. ended: ome 0 Sept. Year's Total *Price Range 

eee 

Se $0.07 $0.11 $0. 11 $0.14 0.43 3a 3 

 ——— 0.18 0.22 0.22 0.15 0.77 a 5 

Se D 0.10 D 0.07 D 0004 0.16 D 0.01 12%— 5 

‘ 0.21 0.25 t15%— 7 


~*N. ¥. Curb. #To October 4, 1939. 
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Business and Financial Summary 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous: 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... 
#Wholesale Commodity 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 
TGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 


{Bank Clearings, New York City ; 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 


**Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.. 


F.W. Index. of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. 


#Journal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton)... 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 
Copper, Electrolytic (per_lb.) 
Lead (per Ib.) 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)....... 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.)... 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal)...... 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.) 


Federal Reserve Reports 


Member Banks, 101 Cities 
Total Loans 
Total Commercial Louns....... 
Total Brokers’ Loans........... 
Other Loans for Securities..... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 
Total Time Deposits..........- 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 
Reserve System 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation... 


4000 omitted. 
the beginning of the following week. 
| Not comparable. 


Sept. 30 Sept. 23 Oct. 1 
1938 
62,755 53,950 25,405 
2,470 2,449 2,139 
87.5 83. 47.9 
834,640 814,828 696,908 

81.1 82.0 76. 
3,658 3,681 3,232 
71,168 71,020 69,086 
153,527 153,341 
Sept. 23 Sept. 16 Sept. 24 
$3,145 $3,836 $2,927 
2,745 2,869 2,282 
1,533 1,491 1,323 
134.3 141.1 109.4 
92.0 91.0 76.7 
§As of 


tWard’s Reports. 
7000,000 omitted. 


Oct. 3 ept. 26 Oct. 4 
$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
23.25 22.75 15.25 
0.12 0.12 0.10% 
0.0550 0.0550 0.0510 
0.0689 0.0664 0.0534 
0.1995 0.2070 0.1680 
0.16% 0.16% 0.11% 
0.0840 0.0840 0.09% 
0.96 0.96 1.16 
0.99% 1.04% 0.78% 
0.65%” 0.72% 0.62% 
0.0365 0.0365 0.0299 
Sept. 27 ept. 20 pt. 28 
(000, 000 omitted) 
$8,350 $8,319 .241 
4,229 .201 891 
533 532 649 
510 510 576 
10,669 10,658 | 9.786 
3,400 ,362 3,213 
18,333 18,175 15,508 
5,231 5,225 5.180 
40 40 517 
2,846 2,883 2.597 
7,238 7,236 6.574 


Weekly Carloadings 


Eastern District 
Baltimore & Ohio.............. 


New York, N. Haven & Hartford 
New York Central............. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Pere Marquette 
Western Maryland............. 
Southern District 
Atlantic Coast Line............ 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 
Seaboard Air Line............. 
Southern Ry. System........... 
Northwest District 
Chicage & Great Western...... 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific 
Chicago & Northwestern....... 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
Southern Pacific System........ 
Western Pacific 
Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern.......... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis-Southwestern 


es 


Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
indication of earnings for the current month. 


conditions. 


Sept. 24 Sept. 16 
1939 
61,115 60,907 
41,283 41,269 
15,334 14,290 
19,327 18,765 
29,135 28,482 
31,946 31,818 
24,400 23,632 
92,424 91,790 
18,50 17,874 
123,428 115,298 
12,19 11,521 
15,372 15,345 
11,2738 10,586 
13,785 14,144 
39,498 38,267 
30,878 31,747 
13,699 13,238 
39,529 38,948 
6,526 5,951 
31,807 30,735 
43,139 41,664 
26,232 25,829 
15,361 15,352 
29,992 29,958 
27,922 27,114 
23,792 23,469 
5,824 5,494 
7,759 7,760 
44,108 45,032 
28,046 28,517 
5,020 5,077 
4,034 3,890 
8,537 8,514 
28,101 27,044 
14,803 14,105 
5,723 5,432 
8,808 8,790 


Association of American Railroads figures.) 


‘Week Ended——., 
Sept. 24 


(Compiled from 


1938 


47,084 
33,638 
11,124 
14,236 
21,998 
26.071 
14,336 
71.17% 
14.218 
89,9638 


35,108 
5,588 


28.128 
34.528 
22.198 
13,995 


26.91% 
25,657 
21,542 
5.088 
6.597 
40,257 
24 450 
4,639 


3,808 
8.023 
25.428 
13.46% 
5.778 
8,358 


Monthly SEPTEMBER 
. 
Indicators 
U. S. Govt. Debt...... $40,858 *$38,393 

(agate lines) : 
Monthly Magazines... 648,439 611,702 
Women’s Magazines.. 626,589 582,851 


Canadian Magazines.. 160,358 148,631 
tShipbuilding Contracts : 


Number of Vessels... 152 119 


Total tonmage ...... 639,115 477.205 
tRail Equipment Orders: 
Locomotives (steam) .. 63 14 
Electric Diesel....... _31 26 
Freight Cars ........ &,779 8,892 
Radio Sales: 
*$3.32 *$2.98 
*3.57 *1.60 
1 Storage: 
Butter (lbs.)........ *173.1 *201.3 
Cheese (Ibs.) ....... *124.9 *150.2 
Eggs (cases) ....... *10.5 *9.5 
Meat, All Kinds (Ibs.) *463.6 *431.3 
Poultry (lbs.) ...... *63.8 *54.9 
Fruits (Ibs.) ....... *139.9 *151.4 
Vegetables (lbs.).... 69.4 *61.4 
AUGUSTA 
tNew Financing ....... *$25.4 *$127.0 
Farm Income—Total 
(inel. Subsidies)..... *628 *643 
Farm Subsidies ..... *15 *42 
Automobile Sales: 
Cars and Trucks..... 210,138 157 ,635 
Air Transport: 
Passenger miles .... *67.9 "46.1 
Machine Tool Index 206.5 120.9 


#Department Stores: 
Sales Index ......... 70 89 
Pig Iron Activity: 


Production (tons).... *2.66 *1.49 
Steel Output: 

Total (gross tons).... *3.76 *2.54 

Structural (tons).... 1,895 550 


*000,000 omitted. 
piled by Merrill, Lynch & Co. 
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WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


AVERAGE OF 1923-25 = 100 


Monthly 


Indicators 
§Variety Chain Sales.... *$254.3 
*33.1 


Magazine Advertising: 
Nat’l Weeklies (lines) 493,252 
Trade Papers (pages) 7,211 
Whisky (gals.) : 


—AUGUST——3 
1939 1938; 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 JAN. 


+Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. 
#Adjusted for season variations. 


fAt first of month. 


*4.39 
Withdrawals ........ *5.08 
Stocks on Hand...... *475.37 
Malt Liquor (bbis.) : 
Production «......... 
Withdrawals ........ “5.72 
Stocks on Hand ere *8.84 
Tobacco Production 
Cigarettes (units). -*16,) 571.0 
Cigars (units) ...... *500.8 
Tobacco *29.8 
1 Fluid Milk (quarts) : 
| vy Av. Daily Sales...... *6.63 
“ Flour Output (bbls.)... 
| x Glass Output: 
7] Paste Com, “10.45 
Newsprint Production 
Total, No. Am. (tons) 347,595 
“ed ‘ Crude Rubber (long tons) : 
1938 MPOTtS 8,045 
Consumption ........ 50,481 
228,075 
Boots & Shoes (pairs).. *42.0 
Coal Production (tons) : 
Bituminous ........ *34.5 
*3.8 
Electrical Equipment: 
Refrigerators ....... 88,108 
Vacuum Cleaners .. 96,601 
Tires (casings): 
10 ‘July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec.» 
4% 92 
' JUNE 1939 ' Stocks on Hand ..... *8.89 
{Truck Loadings: 
Freight (tons)...... 1,007,851 


§25 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 
{American Trucking Association (191 carriers in 36 states), 


300,716 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
————-CHAR 


STOCK Vol. of Sales 


28 65 

190 R.R.s Utilities Stocks 
28.. 151.12 35.02 25.09 51.67 
29.. 150.16 34.31 24.83 51.17 
30.. 152.54 35.61 25.13 52.19 
Oct. 

2.. 151.41 34.85 25.05 51.67 

3.. 150.23 34.35 25.00 51.24 

4.. 150.25 33.88 25.16 51.13 


N.Y.S.E. Issues 


1,573,000 
1,129,930 
843,340 


837,890 
1,002,750 
4,740 


ACTER OF TRADING————— Average Value of 
No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
171 544 182 8 8 89.48 $15,470,000 
109 574 149 2 2 89.21 10,120,000 
560 89 102 15 3 89.49 5,570,000 
191 448 173 8 4 89.44 7,840,000 
166 522 161 8 1 89.28 8,080,000 
246 392 176 7 3 89.34 7,940,000 


4 Chesapeake & Ohio............ oe Be 
Delaware & Hudson............ 
Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 
Norfolk & Western............ 
| 
— 
i * “4.2 
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terl 
aoa be released this year. 


ate 
Company ghs Addg. M.. 
str Bush Terminal ....Dec. 15 
ee Butler Bros. ......Oct. 26 
Butte Cop. & Zinc.Oct. 31 
Byers (A. M.)..(i)Nov. 22 

Byron Jackson. Oct. 


Air-Way El Calif. Packing .......*(b) 


b) 
Juneau. Oc Callahan Zinc......Nov. 
Ludlui Calumet & Hecla 
y (8, 
allied Caterpiliar Tractor. 18 


Allis-Chalmers 
Alpha Port. Cem. 
Amal. Leather ..-- 


Celanese 27 
Celotex 10 
18 


Cent. Aguirre. 


Cent. Violeta 8. 19 
Shoe. ‘erro de Pasco..... 
m. Gan 1 Chain Belt....... 
Fay (d) Dec. 
..t(m) | Champion Pai t(d) 
cial & Cables | Checker Cab Mfg.-Oct. 24 
Chicago Mail Order... (m) 
Am. Picohol. Chicago Pneu. Tool.Nov. 16 
Au. Crystal Sugar. Chie, Yellow Cu 
Am. & For. Chile Copper 
= Hawaiian t. Chrysler Corp 
Hide & city Toe & (ri) Oct 
City Stores.. 
Clark Equip. ct. 
A Cleve. Graphite..... Nov. 2 
Am. Mach. Climax Molybd.....Oct. 27 
Am. Mac Clustt, Peabody 
An. Metal | Coca-Cola .......- 
Colgate- ~Paim (m) 
Collins & Aik..t(b)Oct. 20 
Colorado Fuel...t(f)Nov. 3 
ty Bi Col. Broadcast..... Nov. 
Am. sately Col. Gas & Elec...Nov. 15 
An. Columbia Pict..t(f)Nov. 29 


Am. Smelting & 


Columbian Carbon. . Nov. 15 
Comm’! Credit ....Oct. 21 
Comm’l Inv. Trust.. .+(m) 
Comm’l Solvents... Nov. 


Am. Stores Commonw’th Ed... .Oct. 


er. Stove.......-Oct. 
= Sugar Refining. . .*(m) 


Conde Nast Pub.. Oct. 20 

Congress Cigar. 3 

Woolen | Cons, ..*(m) 
Am. Zinc, Lead....Nov. 14 Cons. Edi Se 


Cons, 


-Nov. 14 


-Oct. 31 


Anaconda Copper.. 
Anaconda W. & C. 


king Gl.Oct. 25 | Cons. Oil 
14 | Consolid’n. “Goal. 29 
A. P. W. Pap..t(£)Nov. 29 Cont. 13 
Archer-Daniels..$(f)Nov. 5 Son 


Cont, Can -Nov. 10 
Cont, -Diamonid Nov. 22 
Cont. Motors --£(j)Oct. 3 
Cont. Oil 9 


Armour (Ill.). Deo. 30 
Armstr. 
Arnold Constable ..... 

th Ov. 


Cont. Steel’. 

Associates Invest. . 

Atlantic Gulf&W.1..Nov. 10 » 

Atlantic Refining.. 


Coty Internat’l ......*(m) 
Crame OO, 
Cream of Wheat...Oct. 17 
Crosley Radio .....Oct. 31 
Crown Cork & Seal.Oct. 22 
Crown Zellerbach...... 
Crucible Steel ....... (m 

Cuban-Am. Sug.*(i) Dec. 39 
Cudahy Packg..*(j)Dec. 20 
Curtis Publishing. . . Oct. 25 
Curtiss-Wright ....Oct. 29 
Cutler-Hammer ....Oct. 26 
Davega Stores..t(c)Nov. 16 


Oct. 28 

Atlas 20 

---Oct. 24 

Auburn Auto....(k)Nov. 7 

Austin, Nichols ..... 
Aviation Corp... (k)Oct. 


Baldwin Locomot...Oct. 
Barber Asphalt ....Oct. 
Barker Bros. ......Oct. 
Barnsdall (Oil)....Oct. 
Bayuk Cigar.......Oct. 
Beatrice Cream. Dec. 
Beech-Nut Packing .Oct. 


Belding Heminway.Oct. Davison Comical 

Bendix Aviation... .Oct. Deere 
Benef. Ind. Loan...Oct. Deisel-Wem. Oct. 31 
Best & Co...... -t(a) | Detroit Edison.....Nov. 16 
Bethlehem Steel. Oct. 27 | Devoe & Raynolds....¢(k) 
Bigelow-Sanford ..... (m) | Diamond Match....Dec. 1 


t 
Black & smal t(i) Nov. 23 


Diamond T Motor. 
Blaw-Kno (m) 
(a 


Distill-Seagr. t(g)De 
Dixie-Vortex . 


Bloomingdale 


Boeing Airplane....Nov. 14 | Doehler Die.. 81 
Bohn Alum. & Br.. Oct. 18 | Dome Mines . - 20 
Bon Ami .........Oct. 25 | Douglas Aircr. 22 


Bond Stores .. 


Dow Chemical. 
mm Borden Co, 1 


Dresser (S. R.). 
Dunhill Int’l.... 


Oct. 
Borg-Warner . 
Bower Roll. Be: Duplan Silk...t(e)Dec. 29 
Brewg. of Am. du Pont de Nem... .Oct. 21 
Bridgeport Bra: Eastern Air Lines..Nov. 10 
Briggs Mfg.. East. Roll Mill....Nov. 1 
Briggs & Str: Eastman Kodak ......¢(m) 
Bristol-Myers Eaton Mfg. 


Oct. 
Edison Bre. “Stores. . 
-Schild. ......t(k) 


B’klyn-Man, T. 
B'klyn & Q. T.t(f) Oct. 


B’klyn Union Gas..Oct. 28 lec, Auto-Lite. Fae 29 
Brown Shoe Elec. Boat ...... *(m) 
Brunswick-Balk Oct. 24 | Elec. & Mus. ind... 
Bucyrus-Erie Elec. Pwr. & Lt...Nov. 7 

Elec. Storage Batt....*(m) 

Elk Horn Coal..... Nov. 17 
Bullard Co. poxatesoraa El Paso Nal. G....Nov. 2 
Bulova Watch ..... 3 Endicott-Johnson .....t(k) 


te 
Burlington Miils. 
*Reports annually. 
ALPHABETICAL F ES FOR F TBARS: 
(h) Aug. 41; (i) Sept. 30; Oct. 81; (kk) Nor. 30; (m) Dec. 


Engineers Pub. Sy.Nov. 3 


reports for the three months ended Sept. 30, 1939, 
Dates for quarterly earnings 
report releases are approximate as they are based upon the 


Company Date 
Equitable Bldg.t(d) Dec. 

Eureka Vacuum... .Oct. 

Evans Product...... Nov. 
Ex-Cell-O ......... Oct. 
Exch’ ge "$(d) Nov. 
Fair Stores ....(a)Nov. 
Fairbanks, M. Oct. 
Fajardo Sugar.*(g) Nov. 


Fed. Motor .....- 
Fed’ted Depi. Store... 
Fidel'y-Phenix .. t(m 

Filene’s (Wm.) ...-- 
Firestone Tire. i) Dee. 2] 
First Nat. St’s.¢(c)Nov. 22 
Wlintkoto 


Follansbee Bros 

Food Machinery. $(1) Dee. 
Foster Wheeler......- t(m {m) 
Francisco Sugar .....- 
Freeport Sulphur... 
Gabriel Co, .... 
Gair (Robt.)......- 
Gamewell .....4( 
Gaylord Container. .Nov. 


Gen. Am. Transp. . .Oct. 
Gen, Baking ......Oct. 
Gen. Bronze ... 
Gen. Cable . 18 
Gen. Cigar .......Oct. 19 
Gen. Electric .....Oct. 18 
Gen. Foo 
Gen. Mills 
Gen. Motors ...... Oct. 28 
Gen. Outdoor Adv..Oct. 20 
Gen. Printing Ink..Oct, 25 
Gen. Ry. Signal...Oct. 29 
Gen. Realty & Ut..Dec. 1 
Gen. Refractories ..Oct. 31 
Gen, Shoe ..... .(j)Dee. 9 
Gen. Telephone Nov. 15 
Gen. Theatres Eq...Oct. 27 
Gen. Time Instr....Oct. 31 
Gen 


Tire & KRub...... 
Gillette Safety R...Oct. 27 


Goodrich (B. F. 


Goodyear Tire & R...7(m) 
Gotham Hos..........t(m) 
Graham- Paige 16 


Granby Cooper. t(m) Oct. 24 
Grand Union.......Oct. 31 
Granite Cae, Bt.....Oct, 27 
Grant: (W. 
Gt. No. Iron Ore. 
Gt. Ween Sugar.. 
Green (H. L.)... 
Greyhound Corp. . 
Guanta’mo Sug. +(i) Dee. 23 
Hackensack Water..Nov. 14 
Hall Printing 
Hamilton Watch....Oct. 28 
Harbison-Walker ..Oct. 17 
Hat Co. of Am.t(j)Dec. 28 
Hayes B i 


Hecker Prod.. 


Hercules Motors....Nov. 22 
Hercules Powder...Oct. 22 
Hershey Chocolate..Oct. 28 
Hinde & Dauch 
Holland Furnace 

Hollander (A.) = 
Holly Sugar .........."(¢) 
Homestake Mining....t(m) 
Houdaille-Hershey. Oct. 24 
Household Fin... ..Oct. 
Houston Oil........Oct. 
Howe Sound .......Oct. 
Hudson 


Hudson Motor...... 
Hupp. Motor ...... 
Indian Refining ...... 
Industrial Rayon...Oct 
Ingersoll-Rand 
Inland Steel 
Inspiration Copper. . 
Inter. Rap. Tr. {(n)Oct, 38 
Interchemical .....Nov. 2 
‘ntercont. Rubber... . 
Interlake Iron .... 
Int. Agricultural 


) 
Int. Business M... 28 
Int. Harvester ...... 
Int. Mere. Mar. .....*(m) 
Int. Nickel 10 
Int. Paper & Po.. vw. 8 
Int. Cee Tt(k) 
Int. t. 24 
Int. Tel. & Tel....Dec. 19 
Interst. Dept. St...... t(a) 
Intertype Corp. --Oct. 81 
Island Creek C.....Nov. 2 
Jarvis (W. B.).......#(m) 
t(m) 
Johns-Manville 


Kalamazoo Stove.. - Oct. 26 
Kaufman Dept. St....*(m) 
Kayser (Jul. Oct. 28 


only tReports quarterly, but 
FISC — year ends: (a) Jan. 
81; (n) irregular or uncertain. 


and Indicator of Fiscal Year Ends 


The following compilation indicates when the third quar- 


alendar of Third-Quarter Report Releases 


date of issuance of last year’s reports. In cases where com- 
panies do not report for calendar years, footnotes indicate 
All common stocks on the N. Y. S. E. are 
included, except railroads and investment 


fiscal year-ends. 


Company 


Kennecott Copper..... 
Keystone St....% 
Kimberley-Clark 
Kinney (G. R.).. 


Lambert Co. 


Lehn & Fink.. 
Lerner Stores 


Loew's 
Loft 


e-Wiles ....... 

Lorillard 
MacAndrews & F.. 
Mack Trucks 
Macy (R. H.).. 

Madison Sa. Garden. . 
Magma Copper ... 
Manati Sugar ....... 
Mandel Bros. 


Marine Midland.. 


Marshall Field ....Oc 


Mathieson Alkali, 
May Dept. S 
Maytag Co. .. 
McCall Corp. 
McCrory St. .. 
McGraw Elec. 

McGraw-Hill . 


- Oc 


Nat. Tea 


Natomas 


Shipb i 
pbuildin 
No. Am. on. 
No. Am. 
Norwalk 
i 


Outlet Co. 


Pac. Am. Fish...... 


Kelsey-Hayes .....Oct 


Laclede Gas Light. .Oct 


r 

Lehigh Port. “Cem. Oct. 
Lehigh Vall. Coal..Oct. 21 
Oct. 10 


Owens-Ill, Glass....Oct. 21 
Pacific Coast ......Nov. 


Libbey-Owens-F’d..Oct. 13 


Libby-McNeill .......*(b) 
Life Savers ....... t. 20 
Liggett & Myers.....*(m) 
Lily-Tulip Cup..... § 
Lima Locomotive ....*(m) 


Nov. 4 
Lone Star Cement. .Oc 
Loos iles Oct. 


t. 26 
26 
*(m) 
17 
1 


Oct. 21 


-*(j) 


t. 27 


Martin (Glenn ¥.). Oct. 21 
Martin-Parry...t(h)Dec. 5 
Masonite Corp. .¢(h) Oct. 
t. 15 


31 
McIntyre Porcu. teloct. 20 


McKeesport Tin Pl....¢(m) 
McLellan St...t(a)Dec. 6 
Mead Corp. .......Nov. 2 
Melville Shoe ....... t(m) 
Mengel Co. .......Oct. 31 
Merch. & Min.....Nov. 12 
Mesta Machine ......*(m) 
Miami Cooper .......*(m) 
Mid-Cont. Pet. ....Nov. 7 
Midland Steel ..... Oct. 24 

Minn. -Oct. 24 


Mission Corp. ....Nov. 15 
Mohawk Carpet ......¢(m) 
Monsanto Chem. em 17 
Montg. Ward...(a)Nov. 19 
Morrell (John) .*(j) Dec. 23 
Motor Products _ 20 
met Wheel ......Nov, 2 
ueller Brass. 
Mullins s Mfg...... 19 
Munsingwear 
Murphy (G. 
Murray Corp. ..... 9 
Myers & Bro.. dee. 20 
Nash- “Kelvinator. $(j)Dec. 12 
Nat. Acme ....... 24 
Nat. Biscult ......Oct. 19 
Nat. Bond & wees 3 
Nat. Cash Reg.. 
Grinder Gas. Oct 
a 
Nat. Dept. St.. 
Nat Distillers 
Nat amel 
Nat. Gypsum 
m) 
va all. & St...Oct. 18 
Nat. Pwr. & Lt....Nov. 12 
National Steel 28 
Nat. Supply .......Oct. 31 


4 


t. 27 


ov. 


9 
*(m) 


29 


1 29 
Outb’d Marine. .*(i) Dee. 10 


-*(a) 


Company Date 
Pacific Finance ...Oct. 26 
Pacific Gas & El...Nov. 14 
Pacific Lighting....Oct. 25 
Pacific Mills ......-- 


Pacific Tel. & Tel..Nov. 12 
Pacific Tin . 
Pacific West. Oil.. 
Packard Motor ... 
Airways. ... 
. & Tr.Nov. 
Prod....Oct. 31 


Paraffine Cos.. .3(f) Oct. 21 
Paramount Pict.....Nov 7 
Park & Tilford..... Nov. 25 
Park Utah Cons...Oct. 28 
Parke, Davis ......Oct. 27 
Parker Rust Pr.....Oct. 13 
Parmelee Trans....Oct. 24 
Pathe Film .......Nov. 26 
Patino Mines .......-- t(m) 
Penick & " . 19 
Penney (J. eases t(m) 
Penn. Coal Oct. 27 
Penn-Dixie Cem....Oct. 23 
Penn, Glass Sand. "Oct. 26 
Peoples Drug St....Oct. 31 
Peoples Gas Lt. Oct. 
Pet Milk .....-- Nov. 21 
Pfeiffer Brewing. -Oct. 28 
Phelps Dodge 
Trans...... 
& I..Oct. 29 
Phillips-Jones .......t(m 
Phillips Petro..... “Oct 3 
mix Hosiery ..... *(m) 
Pillsbury Flour ...... *(e) 
Pittsburgh Coal....Oct. 27 
Pitts. Coke & Iron. ry 24 
Pitts. Screw ..... 27 
Pitts. Steel ...... ‘Nov. 10 
Pittston Co. ...... . 28 
Plymouth Oil ..... 20 


Pond Creek Pocah. Poo 2 
Poor & 
Porto Rican “Am. Tob.Oct. 31 
Pressed Steel Car..Nov. 7 
Procter & Gam. (1) Qet. 24 
Public Serv. N. J.. 6 
Pullman, Inc. .... 47 
tC *(m) 
Purity Bakeries....Nov. 10 
Quaker State Oil...Oct. 31 
Radi 


Raybestos- Manh. . 
Rayonier, Ine.. +(d) Nov. 30 
Real Silk Hosiery....?(m) 
Reliable Stores ... Oct. 

Reliance Mfg. .....Nov. 
Reming’n Rand. $(c) Oct. 
Reo Motor Car....Dec. 
Republic Steel .... 
Revere Cop. & Br. a 
Reynolds Metals. Oct. 
Reynolds Spring...Dec. 
Reynolds Tobacco.....*(m 
oo" 


-Oct. 21 
Roan Antelope. .t(f) Oct. 21 
Ruberoid .........Oct. 26 
Safeway Stores ......7(m) 
Savage Arms ...... 1 
Schenley Distillers. on 19 


Schulte Retail St..... {(m) 
Scott Paper ...... ov. 4 
Seab’d Oil (Del.). Oct. 28 
Seagrave ..........Oct. 
Sears Roebuck ....... tla 


oe ) 
Servel, Inc. ...¢(j)Dec. 13 
ay Steel ......Oct. 20 


arp 
26 
Sheaffer Pen . 
Shell Union Oil... Oct. 21 


Silver King Mines. a 16 


1 
Sloss-Shoeffleld. 14 
Smith-Corona...t(f)Nov. 21 
Smith (A. O.)........t(g) 
Snider Packing 
Socony-Vacuum 
S. Am. Gold & P1.Nov. 
Greyh’nd. Dec. 
P. Rico Sug. eee 33 
So. Calif. Edison...Nov. 7 
Sparks-Withington ee 
-T(h) Nov. 


t(m 
Spicer Mfg. ...... Nov. 3 
Spiegel, Inc. .....Oct. 26 
Oct. 25 
Standard Brands... 26 
Stand, s & El ov. | 
Stand. Ol of Calif. Nov, 
Stand. Oil Ind....... fm) 
Stand. Oil N. J...... 
Starrett (L. 


Sterling Products..Nov. 7 
Stewart-Warner ++ Oct, 
Stokely Bros. ........*(e) 
Stone & Webster..Oct. 26 


year is other than the calendar year. § 


31; (b) 


trusts. 

Company Date 
Studebaker ........ Nov. 8 
t(m) 
Sunshine Mining...Oct. 19 
Superheater .......) Nov. 15 
Superior Oil ...... Oct. 24 
Superior Steel ..... Oct. 24 
Sutherland Paper...Oct. 19 
Sweets of Am...... Nov. 15 
Swift & Co....*(j) Dee. 
*(m 
Symington-Gid... (a) Nov. 
Talcott (Jas.) ..... t. 22 
Telautograph ...... . 26 
Tennessee Corp. ...... t(m) 
(m) 


Texas Gulf Sulphur. Oct. 
Tex. Pac. Coal & Oil.Oct. 24 


Texas Pac. Land Tr...*(m) 
Thatcher 23 
Thermoid Co. ..... 2 
Third Ave. Rey. sitios: 26 
Thompson (J. R.)..Oct. 21 
Thompson Products .Oct. 20 
Thompson-Starr.t(d)Nov. 17 
Tide Water Asso...Oct. 24 


Timken-Det. Axle..... t(m) 
Timken Roll. Bear.Nov. 
Transamerica Corp... .*( 
Transce. & W. Air..Nov. 2 
Transue & Will’ms.Oct. 
Truax-Traer C’'l. 


Truscon Steel ..... 
Twentieth Ct.-Fox. .Nov. 
in City Trans...Oct. 
Twin Coach ....... Oct. 
Oct. 
Underwood Elliott. .Oct. 
Union Bag -Oct. 
Union Carbid Oct 
Oct. 


Union Oil of Calif. Oct, 


t(m) 
Unit. Aircraft .....Nov. 2 
Unit. Air Lines....Nov. 9 
Unit. Biscuit .....Oct. 24 
Unit. Carbon ......Nov. 10 
On. Carr Fastener. .Oct. 28 
United Corp. ...... Oct. 22 
Unit. Drug 14 
Unit. -T(m 

Unit. 11 
Unit. Gas Imp..... Nov ov. 1 
Unit. Merch....*(g)Dec. 2 
Unit. Pap. +(e) Oct. 28 
U. 8S. Freight .....Nov. 9 
U. 8S. Gypsum .....Oct. 17 
U. 8. Hoffman ....Oct. 31 
U. 8. Ind. Alcohol. 
U. 8. Leather 
t(m) 
U. 8. Playing Card.. .-t(m) 
U. 8. Realty ..... 
U. 8. Rubber t(m) 
U. 8. Smelting ...... §(m) 
Al 25 
U. 8. Tobacco ....... *(m) 
Unit. Stocky’ 23 
Univ. Cyclops St.. 31 
Universal Leaf...... 
Vadsco Sales ..... 28 
Vanadium Corp. f(m) 
Van Raalte - Oct. 

Vick Chemical. Dee. 1 
Chem. . 


. Nov. 
Walgreen Co....+(i) Nov. 
Walker (H’am). ‘$(h) Nov. 29 
Walworth Co. . Nov. 
Ward Baking ees 


Nov. v. 12 
Warner Bros...¢(h)Nov. 26 
Warren Bros. ...... 1*(m) 
(m) 


Webster Eisenlohr..Nov. 1 
Wesson Oil....t(h)Dec. 28 
West. Auto Sup.. Oct. 

Western Union ....Nov. 10 
Westinghouse Air. . Oct. 
Westinghouse Elec. ‘Oct. 
Weston El. Instr...Nov. 
Westvaco 27 
Wheeling Steel ....Oct. 26 
White Dental 


Rock 

White Sewing Mach. Nov. 4 
Wilcox Oil & Gas..Nov. 21 
Willys- ~Overland.t (1) Dee, 19 
Wilson & Co........+. 

Wood (Gar) Indust.Nov. 5 
Woodward Iron ....Oct. 5 
Woolworth (F. W.). 
Worthington Pump. Get. 25 
Wright Aeronaut.. 29 
Wrigley (Wm. Jr.). ‘Oct. 19 
Yale & Towne..... 24 


receivership. 


Reports t es annually. {In 
Feb. 28; (c) Mar. 31; (d) Apr. 30; (e) Stee "31; (f) June 30; (g) July 31; 


PRESS 0) 
Cc. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 


| Date 
| 
| t(m) 
| SEO (5. Be (mM) 
Kresge Dept. St.......t(a) 
Fed, Lit. & | Kroger Grocery 
Fed. Min. & Sm...Nov. 12 
| 
Lig Nov. 15 : 
$(h) 
g) 4 
Man. Rys. Mod. Gu...{(n) 25 
Manhat. Shirt.........t(k) 24 
Maracaibo Oil ....Nov. 10 17 
| 
Am. Soult | Gimbel Bros. .........t(a) Oct. 37 
Aw. Steel Fdry.....Nov. 3 | Glidden Co. ........+. t(j) T(m) 
Goebel Brewing....Oct. 10 ..Oct. 25 
— Laundri Oct. 1 
| | 
Hazel-Atlas Glass..Oct. 31 
26 
ia Helme (G. W.)......*(m) 
Va. Iron Coal & C.Oct. 24 
Vulcan Detinning..Nov. 17 
25 
29 | | 
Hu = - 31 Wayne Pump . ..-t(k) 
Simms Petrol .....Nov. 5 
a Simonds Saw ......Oct. 25 
i | 
Newport Indust.....Oct. 29 | Wi m) 
N. Y. Air Brake...Oct. 14 | 
21 
27 
Bil Oliver Farm 
Omnibus Cor 
| Otis Elevator ..... 
| Young Spring Oct. 31 
Youngs, St. Door......f(m) 
Zonite Products....Oct. 25 
NEW YORK 


The A.B.C. of Circulation: 


How much? Where? How Secured? 


O matter how much advertising 
N you do...no matter what group 
of people you want your advertising 
message to reach .. . your first ques- 
tion about any publication should be 


—‘Is it an A.B.C. member?”’ 

With the A.B.C. report only can you 
gauge a publication’s worth in rela- 
tion to your sales program. 


A.B.C. reports reveal and analyze 
NET PAID CIRCULATION— the only 
true measure of advertising value. 


THE ABC OF 
SELLING THROUGH 
ADVERTISING IS 


A.B.C. reports tell how much circula- 


tion there is . .. where it is distributed 
. - - how it was secured. They give veri- 
fied information on the quantity, and 
an important index of the quality of 
circulation. | 


Always make the A.B.C. report your 
first step in buying advertising space. 
Ask for the A.B.C. report before you 
spend a penny. It is the only way to 
make sure you are buying wisely. 


If you do not have a copy of our 
latest A.B.C. report, ask for it now. 
It gives you the facts about our cir- 
culation—facts we want you to know. 


An Ae BR. Cc. 
Publication 


A.B.C.= Audit Bureau of Circulations= FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value 
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